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Series editors’ preface 


The UCL Press FRINGE series presents work related to the themes of the 
UCL FRINGE Centre for the Study of Social and Cultural Complexity. 

The FRINGE series is a platform for cross-disciplinary analysis 
and the development of ‘area studies without borders’. ‘FRINGE’ is an 
acronym standing for Fluidity, Resistance, Invisibility, Neutrality, Grey 
zones, and Elusiveness — categories fundamental to the themes that the 
Centres support. The oxymoron in the notion of a ‘FRINGE CENTRE’ 
expresses our interest in (1) the tensions between ‘area studies’ and more 
traditional academic disciplines; and (2) social, political, and cultural 
trajectories from ‘centres to fringes’ and inversely from ‘fringes to centres’. 

The volume ‘Am I Less British’: Racism, belonging and the children 
of refugees and immigrants in north London explores the complex and 
layered ethnographic context that children of the significant Turkish and 
Kurdish communities in north London inhabit. This social group inhabit 
grey zones of different kinds: between nations, identities, generations, 
and indeed between being invisible and all too visible. Simsek does not 
simply provide a case study of a specific ethnic group, however, she uses 
her material to draw out more general questions regarding identity, 
nation and race. In important ways all of these categories are shown to 
be fluid and context-driven, rather than stable and essential, in the lived 
experience of the subjects Simsek addresses. 

In this empirically driven account of how categories that aim to 
create clear labels — nationality, ethnic identity, race — in fact shift and 
engage in complex interactions and overlappings, the volume pursues the 
FRINGE agenda of bottom-up sociological investigation. Understanding 
the ‘messiness’ of lived experiences not as the imperfect or distorted 
embodiment of theoretical principles, but as the ground from which 
theoretical principles should first be drawn, is central to Critical Area 
Studies and the values of the UCL FRINGE Centre. 


Alena Ledeneva and Peter Zusi 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, UCL 
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Introduction 


During my fieldwork in 2019 in Hackney, a neighbourhood in the north- 
east of London, I sat in a cafe with a few young people whose parents 
are Kurdish and Turkish. A few days earlier Shamima Begum’s citizen- 
ship had been revoked, and we started talking about how they would 
feel if they were stripped of their British citizenship. Erkan’ said ‘I would 
feel lost’; he was interrupted by Kenan, who added ‘they cannot strip our 
British citizenship. We were born in this country.’ Erkan asked Kenan, 
‘Do you know Shamima Begum’s case?’ Kenan shook his head; Erkan 
answered his question: ‘Shamima Begum is a British-Bangladeshi whose 
British passport has been taken away by the British government because 
she joined ISIS. She was sent to Bangladesh, where she has never lived, 
and cannot return to the UK.’ He followed up: ‘Imagine if this happens to 
us. I have never lived in Turkey and would not want to live there. I do not 
even speak proper Turkish. I am British. Here is my home and there is no 
other place to call home.’ Mehmet interrupted: ‘You are lucky because 
you are Turkish and Turkey is not a dangerous place for you. Returning to 
Turkey in my case is not safe as there are lots of racist attacks taking place 
in Turkey against Kurds.’ Erkan added: ‘Yes, but I do not feel comfortable 
in Turkey. I do not want to live there. Iam British. I was born in this coun- 
try. I belong here.’ Kenan said ‘Do not worry, guys! They will not send us 
back to Turkey. They want to get rid of black and brown people, not us. 
We are white compared to them.’ 

Their conversation’ highlights racialised hierarchies of Britishness, 
what constitutes a sense of belonging, and in which ways whiteness plays 
a role in how they position themselves with other racialised groups. It 
also confirms their views about what constitutes a sense of belonging, 
which varies depending on their experiences in one another’s hierarchi- 
cal positions that are defined by their parents’ country of origin, ethni- 
city, religion and class. By looking into how the children of refugees and 


immigrants position themselves within a range of places where they 
face racism and discrimination, how they make sense of their identities 
and belonging within the contemporary political context in Britain and 
Turkey, and what it means to be a citizen of Britain and/or Turkey, this 
book, by drawing on ethnographic research conducted in north London, 
aims to provide a conceptual tool highlighting a need to focus on these 
young people’s experiences of racism and discrimination within the 
political spectrum of Britain and Turkey. 

While I was completing this book Rishi Sunak became the first 
ever British Asian Prime Minister in Britain. Since then, racist memes 
about his Britishness have been shared on social media and comments 
such as ‘he is Asian, not even British’,? have been made, questioning his 
Britishness. His Britishness is not only questioned by English people 
but also by minorities. Before he became Prime Minister, in one of his 
speeches he said: ‘People say “you have a great tan”. I say “I stay in the 
sun a lot”’—to position himself in close proximity to whiteness. Although 
Rishi Sunak revealed that he had experienced racism when he was a child 
and a young person, he also said in one of his speeches: ‘I don’t think this 
would happen today because our country has made incredible progress 
in tackling racism.”* When addressing questions posed by reporters he 
said: ‘I absolutely don’t believe that Britain is a racist country. And Pd 
hope that as our nation’s first British Asian Prime Minister when I say that 
it carries some weight.” 

In line with this assumption, the Conservative government’s policy 
and discourse around immigration and citizenship reproduce ‘a racial- 
ised notion of what it means to be British, and who deserves to be British’ 
that often ignore racialised minorities’ experiences of racism. Seemingly, 
the children of refugees and immigrants, and people of colour, are not 
considered British. Who is British and who is not British is not related to 
being born in Britain or holding British citizenship; rather, it indicates 
the structure of a racialised hierarchy of Britishness. Britishness for the 
children of refugees and immigrants has always been questioned and, in 
many cases, it is questioned by the minorities within their communities. 

The idea of writing this book first occurred to me when witness- 
ing my cousins’ experiences, particularly the challenges they faced with 
growing up in a transnational social space and engaging with both the 
country of settlement and their parents’ country of origin. Mixing Turkish 
with English when they speak with their parents and ‘performing’ their 
identities depending on their location has become a daily routine for 
them. During our conversations about Turkey, and Britain, their sense 
of cultural and national belonging(ness) and identities, they highlighted 
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that they have a heightened awareness of how a place can impact a per- 
son through their experiences in both countries and realised that other 
children of immigrants would also perform their identities depending on 
their location; they became intrigued by the diverse and multicultural- 
ist cities of the world. The challenges, they stated, are mostly associated 
with language, traditions and cultural practices, especially when they 
visit Turkey, rather than experiencing racism based on class or migra- 
tory background. Race and class are not significant in their experiences 
of living in a transnational social space and especially in ‘Brexit Britain’. 
However, this might not be the case for other children of immigrants 
whose parents are from Turkey. This case made me explore the experi- 
ences of the children of refugees and immigrants in the country of settle- 
ment and their parents’ country of origin, their sense of belonging and 
their feelings, as well as their relation to the identities surrounding them. 

Am I Less British? is a study of hierarchies of belonging, racism and 
transnational experiences of the children of refugees and immigrants 
in London, whose parents migrated from Turkey. The book rethinks 
the questions of identity and belonging beyond the category of culture 
as a form of resistance to racism and exclusion in a transnational con- 
text. It combines the lenses of migratory background with a more expli- 
cit emphasis on racialised, classed and gendered dynamics of belonging 
within the political spectrum of Britain and Turkey, and the complexities 
of their intersection when exploring the young people’s relationships 
with London, north London and Turkey. In light of this, the book focuses 
on four main approaches - the role of the social and political circum- 
stances of Britain and Turkey; transnational experiences; places in which 
the young people interact; and racialised, classed and gendered dynam- 
ics of belonging in how young people understand their sense of belong- 
ing and identities. 

By delving into the role of the social and political circumstances 
of the children of refugees and immigrants in a transnational context to 
explore their sense of belonging, this book offers insights into the experi- 
ences of young people from Turkey in north London. It aims to explore 
how the children of refugees and immigrants position themselves within 
a range of locations (London, north London and Turkey) where they face 
racial and class hierarchy, racism and sexism; how they think about their 
sense of belonging within the contemporary political context in Britain 
and Turkey. 

The children of refugees and immigrants’ relationship with 
their respective nationalities, cities and identities raises the question 
of whether they are seen as British, regardless of how they feel about 
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their Britishness, especially in Britain’s ‘hostile environment’, which 
was established with the set of immigration policies introduced with 
the Immigration Act 2014 and intensified with the 2016 Immigration 
Act to exclude ‘illegal immigrants from all public services and encour- 
age them “go home”’.’ Due to the British government’s ‘hostile environ- 
ment’ approach to immigration policies, some members of the Windrush 
generation — those who arrived in Britain from Caribbean countries 
between 1948 and 1973 — were wrongly detained and deported by the 
Home Office in 2018. People who have only lived in Britain were being 
deported even after the Windrush scandal. In his book Deporting Black 
Briton, through engaging the individual stories of the deported people 
who migrated to Britain in the early 2000s and were all deported fol- 
lowing a criminal conviction, Luke de Noronha argues that the ‘hostile 
environment’ demonstrated ‘the settled status of black Britons remained 
revocable and raised several questions about race, citizenship and 
belonging in “Brexit Britain”’.® In this light, racism has increased for 
the children of refugees and immigrants, especially after the European 
Union Brexit referendum in 2016, which is also confirmed by Shamima 
Begum’s case and the Nationality and Borders Bill. 

Therefore, the fact that someone holds British citizenship does 
not mean that they are unconditionally settled in Britain and belong to 
Britain. What it means to be a citizen of Britain has been changed, and 
every single British child of a British parent born overseas finds them- 
selves in the structure of racialised hierarchies of Britishness. The new 
‘hostile environment’ has been introduced with the approval of the British 
government’s Nationality and Borders Bill in 2021.’ These citizenship- 
stripping policies not only create second-class citizens but also corrode, 
especially, many Muslim, Asian and black people’s sense of belonging 
within Britain. The power to remove British citizenship based on what is 
‘conducive to the public good’ will immensely affect people of colour and 
determine that citizenship is defined by whiteness. 

Although I have provided examples of the ‘hostile environment’ 
and the erosion of citizenship in recent years, it is crucial to state that 
these dynamics were pre-existent and they have their roots in the British 
Empire. Nadine El-Enany shows that the immigration system in Britain 
was constructed to control the entry of former colonial people after the 
collapse of the British Empire.’° This political rhetoric on immigration 
and citizenship continues even more harshly in recent years in attacking 
racialised minorities. 

Am I Less British? shows what it means to be British in ‘Brexit Britain’ 
through the narratives of British Kurdish and British Turkish in north 
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London and how they experience ‘new hierarchies of belonging’ in 
London. They imagine their future is more blurred than before, as stated 
by Dilan, a British Kurdish youth: ‘I feel and experience a clear division 
between myself and a European British or English young people even 
though I was born in Britain and do not speak English with a foreign accent 
as my parents [do].’ This highlights that there is not only a clear distinc- 
tion between migration and citizenship status, but also between citizens. 
I discuss the racialised hierarchies of Britishness further in Chapter 6. How 
the children of refugees and immigrants make sense of their Britishness 
should be explored not only by focusing on their experiences in Britain. 
Their sense of belonging and belongingness should also be situated in a 
transnational context, because their social relations, emotions and identi- 
ties are situated across the borders of nation-states. 

From this perspective, Am I Less British? also examines transnational 
links between the children of refugees and immigrants, particularly focus- 
ing on their experiences in Turkey and their thoughts about Turkey. The 
dynamics of the Turkish context, and the political climate in Turkey, espe- 
cially the exclusion of Kurdish identity and racial discourses, are looked 
into. I argue that the children of Turkish immigrants deidentify them- 
selves from national identities, such as Turkish and British, due to their 
experiences of racism and exclusion transnationally. As a result, they find 
themselves in a constant process of negotiating their identity. However, 
the children of Kurdish refugees identify more with their Kurdishness as a 
response to racism in a transnational context, both in Turkey and Britain. 
So their identity-making process is not only influenced by the environment 
in which they live in Britain, but also by the political atmosphere in their 
parents’ country of origin. I touch on racism in a transnational context to 
gain a better understanding of the ways experiencing racism in both set- 
tlements influences their sense of belonging in relation to how they feel 
about Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. Most of the young people 
are also Turkish citizens and have transnational links with the country; 
therefore, the migratory trajectories of their parents, their experiences 
when they visit Turkey, the socio-political changes taking place in Turkey, 
and how these changes are affecting the ways the participants make sense 
of their Kurdish and Turkish identities are as important as their attach- 
ments to Britain (more on this in Chapters 2 and 5). 

Another important point the book makes is that the processes of 
racialisation in a transnational context plays a central role in how young 
people define themselves and how they account for the everyday dynam- 
ics of their relationships across the borders of nation-states. I pay particu- 
lar attention to the processes of racialisation, the experiences of racism 
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and the hierarchies of whiteness that are visible in the everyday experi- 
ences of the children of refugees and immigrants in London. Racialisation 
informs how they constructed and challenged a sense of belonging 
(see Chapters 4, 5 and 6). The whiteness that is associated with white 
supremacy, and racial domination is a shifting category that is constantly 
reproduced and articulated within the political and social lexicon and 
should be framed historically,’ and a difference becomes a racial one 
when markers of identity are invested with political meanings that can 
be mobilised in conflict. The ways young people refer to their sense of 
belonging and how they are seen by others are very much related to the 
hierarchies of whiteness that depends on the places, societies and power 
dynamics in both countries. I am interested in exploring how the racial 
categories of those who fall into white and non-white differ, how these 
categories change over time, whether this change depends on class, gen- 
der, the places where they interact, and how the hierarchies of whiteness 
play a role when they interact with young people from different ethnic 
and racial backgrounds. In her book Who Cares about Britishness?, Vron 
Ware demonstrates that there are various kinds of Britishness intern- 
alised by people whose experiences differ depending on communities 
and places they intersect within multicultural Britain. As Ware shows, 
while Britishness means nothing for some people, it represents impor- 
tant things, especially, for people with a migratory background, which 
is very much related to belongingness.'* The narratives of the children 
of refugees and immigrants on how they relate to Britishness and white- 
ness is explored further in Chapter 6. The transnational experiences of 
young people present a deeper understanding of the complexity of their 
lives in changing political and social circumstances across the borders of 
nation-states. In this book, I shall also examine how encountering racism 
and discrimination in both societies affects the sense of belonging among 
young people. 

As argued by Victoria Melangedd Redclift and Fatima Begum 
Rajina, transnational activities among Bangladesh-origin Muslims in 
Britain increased as an escape from the hostility they experienced." 
Transnational context is important when exploring how the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants relate to Britishness, Turkishness and 
Kurdishness, especially when reflecting on their experiences of racism. 
However, the transnational context is not always an escape for the young 
people who are alienated from their parents’ country of origin as a result 
of the racism, exclusion and sexism they experience. Overall, the book 
demonstrates that the intersections of local, national and transnational 
approaches, the political context through which the lives of young people 
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are framed, their experiences of racism, and the role of class, ethnicity 
and gender are a sine qua non in exploring their relation to Britishness, 
Kurdishness and Turkishness. It shows how the intersection of racial hier- 
archies, class, ethnicity and gender plays a crucial role in their identifica- 
tion, not only in the British, Turkish, Kurdish and transnational contexts 
but also in the local context. 

This introductory chapter sets out the theoretical framework of the 
book and engage with the relevant literature on racism and belonging in 
a transnational context to which the analysis of my ethnographic mate- 
rial responds. It aims to challenge the existing theories based on meth- 
odological nationalism that does not account for the lived experience of 
the children of refugees and immigrants. In the next part, I explore the 
concept of transnationalism. 


Why does transnationalism not offer sufficient 
understanding beyond nationalism? 


The transnational perspective was developed in the 1990s as a replace- 
ment or addition to the concept of diaspora. In the 1990s, a new shape 
of migration, the transformation of the nation-state in a global age and 
the level of diasporic exchanges focusing more on the individual, chal- 
lenged the notion of diaspora and led to the concept of transnationalism 
entering the field of migration. The transnational perspective in migra- 
tion studies has emerged as a new theoretical framework and analytical 
tool that accounts for the changing nature of contemporary migration, 
which is now received as more fluid rather than being fixed to nation- 
ally defined borders. It entails the movements of people, groups or enti- 
ties across borders, with the implication they are doing so because of the 
developments in globalisation. Border-crossing activities as transnational 
practices are not limited to traditional or physical border-crossing activ- 
ities and are now easier in the global context as a result of new techno- 
logical developments. ° 

The main focus of the transnational perspective is on border- 
crossing activities, which attempts to avoid ‘methodological nationalism’ 
that refers to ‘nationalist thinking and the conceptualisation of migration 
in post-war social sciences’. Andreas Wimmer and Nina Glick-Schiller 
argue that the nation-state-building processes have shaped the ways 
migration has been perceived and suggest an analysis of migratory move- 
ments from a transnational context that represents a shift of perspective 
beyond methodological nationalism and is classified as a challenge to 
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the nation-state.'* Transnationalism has emerged as a new theoretical 
framework and analytical tool that accounts for the changing nature 
of contemporary migration, which is now received as more fluid rather 
than being fixed to nationally defined borders. The concept of trans- 
nationalism has become one of the fundamental ways of understanding 
the practices of migrants across the borders of nation-states.” In the liter- 
ature, transnationalism is most of the time defined as a ‘process by which 
migrants, through their daily activities, forge and sustain multi-stranded 
social, economic and political relations that link together their societies 
of origin and settlement, and through which they create social fields that 
cross-national boundaries’.*° 

However, transnationalism has been criticised because it does not 
answer certain questions such as, what sort of migrant community it 
refers to, what is its historical limit and what kinds of migrant practices 
it includes.” Despite transnationalism becoming a modish concept in 
the recent decade, some scholars have provided radical critiques of the 
concept.” For example, Alisdair Rogers argues that ‘not all migrants are 
transmigrants and not all cross-border moves are transnational. The vari- 
ous policies and programmes described as a mobility order set the con- 
ditions under which individuals, families, and communities make their 
decisions.” Peter Kivisto also criticises the efficiency of transnationalism 
by not offering a convincing argument about which sort of migrants it 
includes,” and Janine Dahinden questions the concept because it focuses 
on migrants and ignores non-migrants who might also be involved in 
transnational activities.” In Janine Dahinden’s account, if globalisation 
has had a huge impact on people’s lives in terms of constructing social 
networks across borders, it should be said that almost everybody now- 
adays, to some degree, is transnational, but their level of transnational 
activities distinguish varying social positioning in a globalised world.*° 
Social networks play a crucial role in her understanding of transnational- 
ism, as they also do for Bruno Riccio, who argues that transnationalism is 
about constant networking within transnational spaces and encompasses 
differing practices.” On the other hand, Paolo Boccagni highlights the 
interplay of the ‘here’ and ‘there’, which impacts both the host and home 
societies, rather than limiting the transnational perspective solely to the 
relationship of migrants with their home societies.” 

The effects of transnational links on both sending and receiving 
countries have been studied in relation to economic, political and socio- 
cultural aspects in the multidisciplinary literature. The studies focus 
on cross-border entrepreneurialism and remittances,” dual citizenship 
and voting practices*° and everyday practices. How it is possible to talk 
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about the meaningful effects of the transnational perspective on both 
sending and receiving societies without challenging ‘national accounts 
of the history of nations in the Global North’; transnationalism does not 
offer a sufficient analysis of migrants’ experiences beyond the nation- 
states. As stated by Ipek Demir, the concept of transnationalism does 
not take into account how colonial legacies and racial hierarchies are 
relevant to our time when positioning itself as an alternative to nation- 
alism.” From another point of view, Janine Dahinden argues that mem- 
bership and identification refer to ethnic categories and nation-states; 
the nation needs to be taken into account when researching transnation- 
alism because it influences the level of transnational practices among 
migrants.** In her later work, Dahinden states that it is important to 
focus on both ‘a de-nationalized epistemology while simultaneously ana- 
lysing the potential force of nation-state categories’.*° The categories of 
nation-state and ethnicity still shape the identities of many transnational 
migrants because not all migrants identify with multicultural cultures.°° 

There are several reasons why transnationalism does not offer 
sufficient understanding beyond nationalism. Firstly, the transnational 
perspective treats minorities who migrated a long time ago and were 
granted citizenship as ‘migrants’ and analyses their links with the 
receiving society by measuring their levels of ‘integration’ and on what 
basis they contribute to the receiving society.*” Secondly, its territorial 
understanding of ‘home’ and ‘homeland’ assumes that all ‘transnational 
migrants’ have a ‘home country’ that they feel they belong to besides a 
settlement country, which intensifies a state-centred approach. How 
can home and homeland be conceptualised in a transnational context 
if there is no ‘homeland’ state? Does the concept of transnationalism 
explain the links of ‘transnational migrants’ to a place that is imagined? 
These questions should be taken into account when defining trans- 
nationalism and exploring the experiences of transnational communities. 
‘We [Kurds] do not have any country, territory’, said Rozerin. She con- 
tinued: ‘We do not have anywhere to call home.’ The perception of the 
‘homeland’ is only an idea or a part of the political project for stateless 
communities. As argued by Nancy L. Green and Roger Waldinger, ‘the 
“home” to which the migrants prove attached is as likely — if not more 
so — to involve the village, region, or even ethnic minority of origin, as 
opposed to the sending state or the imagined nation to whom that state is 
presumed to belong.” Thirdly, transnationalism does not take into con- 
sideration colonialism when questioning nation-centred thinking.” The 
legacies of colonialism are affecting the lives of many children of refugees 
and immigrants today who are not migrants but are treated and referred 
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to as migrants even though they hold British passports, because the term 
migrant carries racial implications for anyone who is not white British. 
Racism has a huge impact on the ways immigrants have been defined. In 
order to challenge the nation-state-centric perspective, transnationalism 
must take into account the impact of colonial legacies and racism on the 
cross-border experiences of many children of refugees and immigrants. 

The world is a political and social structure that is the product of a 
‘dual revolution’ — a ‘dual revolution’ whose two elements mutually feed 
each other and offer mutual causality. On the one hand, the Industrial 
Revolution created capitalism as a universal norm and, on the other 
hand, the Enlightenment shaped political and social consciousness and 
determined its norms, which are deeply intertwined with racist and colo- 
nial thinking and practices. Nationalism as an integral part of both the 
Industrial Revolution and the Enlightenment that concentrates on the 
obvious negative effects of nations and neglects to examine the under- 
lying causes is a form of habitus that results in the loss of this dual revo- 
lution.*° This situation is not much different in terms of transnationalism. 
I argue that transnationalism does not offer sufficient understanding 
beyond nationalism, and dismisses considering racism as an impact of 
colonial legacies on the cross-border experiences of many children of ref- 
ugees and immigrants, which are reflected in the socio-political context 
of both the receiving and sending societies. The concept of transnation- 
alism falls short in fully comprehending the experiences of children of 
refugees and immigrants and overlooks the impact of racism. It disre- 
gards the socio-political contexts of Britain and Turkey that exacerbate 
cross-border experiences. 

In this book, I use terms such as ‘transnational activities’ and ‘trans- 
national experience’ instead of transnationalism when exploring the 
experiences of the children of refugees and immigrants across the bor- 
ders of nation-states as transnationalism carries connotations of nation- 
alism. Migrants’ and minorities’ experiences of racism have not received 
enough attention in the literature on transnational migration. Therefore, 
I pay close attention to how the children of refugees and immigrants 
whose parents migrated to Britain from Turkey are affected by racism in 
both settlements. 

Below, I explore racism in a transnational context to gain a better 
understanding of which ways experiencing racism in both settlement 
countries and the country of origin influence the sense of belonging 
among the children of refugees and immigrants and how they identify 
with Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. 
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Racism in a transnational context 


Racism is a political phenomenon, it is global and transnational and should 
be understood in the historical context that is inspired by the structural 
system of power and domination.*! However, it is rarely discussed in its 
transnational dimensions. Paul Gilroy offers a transnational perspective 
in understanding the shared experiences of racism and resistance among 
black American travellers.** How racism transforms itself and is altered 
through social networks across national borders, and what experiencing 
racism across national borders can do to people, are important questions 
to ask. Exploring racism within its transnational perspective becomes cru- 
cial not only to illustrate it as a worldwide problem but also to highlight 
its historical context. As argued by Martin Bulmer and John Solomos, 
without a clear understanding of the historical context it is not possible to 
understand how racial ideas have emerged out of and become an integral 
part of societies.** Similarly, Eduardo Bonilla-Silva highlights that racism 
is inspired by the structured system of power and domination that has 
a historical basis.“ In the case of Turkey, for instance, the Kurdish iden- 
tity has been racialised through power dynamics in cultural, social and 
economic terms ever since the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 
1923.*° This legacy of an overlap between race and power, which has mar- 
ginalised the Kurds in Turkey, has also oppressed many migrants and refu- 
gees in Turkey.*° The process of racialisation shows how racism is based 
on lived experience and grows in line with the processes of exclusion, as 
referred to by Frantz Fanon.“ Racism, in this book, is defined as a struc- 
tured system of power and domination grounded in enduring historical 
narratives.** I am interested in exploring how racism as a lived experience 
in a transnational context is influencing how young people whose parents 
migrated from Turkey make sense of their identities and belonging within 
the contemporary political context in Britain and Turkey. 

The transnational perspective on migration not only highlights the 
fact that the sending societies are important to the lives of migrants; it 
also focuses on the positive impacts of interactions established between 
the receiving and sending societies on migrants’ lives in both societies.*” 
When exploring the relationship between the sending and receiving soci- 
eties in understanding migrants’ experiences, the transnational perspec- 
tive often analyses the experiences of migrants from one angle, which is 
the positive impact of engaging with the sending society on their lives in 
the receiving society.*° For example, Annemarie Klingenberg et al., focus- 
ing on the experiences of South Africans who migrated to Australia, argue 
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that the transnational experiences of migrants provide distinct benefits 
for their lives in the receiving society.°! Conversely, other studies use the 
term ‘reactive transnationalism’ to show that migrants’ experiences of dis- 
crimination in a country of settlement make them identify more with a 
country of origin as a reaction.” These studies draw on Alejandro Portes 
and Rubén G. Rumbaut’s notion of ‘reactive ethnicity’, suggesting that 
reaction occurs when racialised minorities experience discrimination and 
compensate by bolstering ethnic identities.” Exploring the cases of ‘reac- 
tive ethnicity’ studies show that, as a result of discrimination, ethnic group 
solidarity and group consciousness become more visible.** Adopting ‘reac- 
tive ethnicity’ in the context of transnational migration, it is argued that 
migrants identify with their countries of origin, and engage more in trans- 
national activities as a reaction to the experience of discrimination.” 

However, these studies look into the relationship between discrimi- 
nation and transnational engagement, neglecting racism as one of the 
main experiences among migrants and their children in the countries of 
origin. In examining the linkage between transnationalism and racism 
through drawing in-depth interviews with first, second, third and fourth- 
generation Bangladesh-origin Muslims in London, Luton and Birmingham, 
Redclift and Rajina introduce the concept of ‘protective transnationalism’ 
as a specification of ‘reactive transnationalism’”° and argue that protective 
transnationalism was invoked only about land and property.” They show 
that transnational practices in the case of Bangladeshi-origin Muslims in 
London function as a form of protection, especially when immigrants expe- 
rience racism in the country of settlement.°* Alice Bloch and Shirin Hirsch, 
from a comparative and inter-generational approach, explore transna- 
tional activities among the UK-born ‘second generation’ from three refugee 
backgrounds — Tamils from Sri Lanka, Kurds from Turkey and Vietnamese — 
and argue that ‘experiencing racism during visits to the heritage country 
reinforced the specificity of the refugee context that led to their parents’ 
migration.” There is little research on how experiencing racism in both 
the receiving and the sending societies influences the children of refugees 
and immigrants’ transnational ties and sense of belonging. Transnational 
ties can change over time depending on the political and socio-economic 
conjuncture of both countries. 


‘Second generation’ within the transnational perspective 
The children of refugees and immigrants are often referred to as ‘second 


generation’ and their transnational activities are called ‘second-generation 
transnationalism’ in the literature. The term ‘second generation’ includes 
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lots of connotations in its definition. It is used to define the group of people 
who were born or grew up in the country of the settlement who are seen 
as not belonging to the country in which they were born and are often 
recognised as foreigners. In most cases, they are referred to as ‘second- 
generation migrants’, even though they are citizens of their country of 
birth.© I do not use the term ‘second generation’ when referring to the 
children of refugees and immigrants, as both categories of ‘second gener- 
ation’ and ‘second-generation migrants’ are associated with exclusion and 
emphasise colonial and assimilationist perspectives towards them.°! 
Most of the research on transnationalism has been based on the 
experience of the first generation, such as visits to their country of ori- 
gin, the idea of returning to the homeland, constructing strong ties with 
family and friends in the country, sending remittances, investing in the 
country, and being politically active in both country of settlement and 
origin. The focus on the first generation is justified by some scholars as 
the ‘second generation’ may have less connection with their parents’ 
country of origin than their parents and, therefore, they should be less 
transnational than their parents. In other words, it is assumed, espe- 
cially in the case of the ‘second generation’, that ‘assimilation appears 
to have implications for understanding transnationalism’.® According to 
this view, cultural assimilation offers the ability to speak English, which 
in turn helps migrants construct close ties with the receiving society and 
have a better standard of living. The experiences of the first and ‘second 
generation’ might be differentiated regarding the length of their stay in 
their parents’ country of origin and the settlement country, as well as 
the level of their interaction with the settlement society. Young people 
who were born or raised in the settlement society may engage with this 
society more than their parents because they go to school, make friends 
there and may adapt to the ways of life of the settlement country more 
easily than their parents. At the same time, they know and learn about 
their parents’ country of origin from them, community organisations, 
transnational media, and through their visits to their parents’ country of 
origin. Generally, young people negotiate social and cultural positioning 
within both societies. Susan Eckstein states that ‘the second generation, 
in particular, has ties to the broader receiving society through language, 
education, friendships, work, marriage, and children that their parents 
may not have’. Several studies on ‘second-generation’ transnationalism 
explore the link between transnational relations and integration.” For 
Peggy Levitt and Mary C. Waters, ‘second-generation’ transnationalism 
exists and will continue, as ‘transnationalism and integration should 
not be seen as opposites’. They argue that ‘there are multiple ways in 
which immigrants and their children can combine transnationalism and 
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assimilative strategies, leading to diverse outcomes, both in the United 
States and in immigrants’ countries of origin’.°’ According to these 
authors, young people are more likely to engage in the receiving society 
than their parents through education, language and friendship. As they 
have grown up in the receiving society, they have built their social net- 
works and social environment in the receiving society under the lifestyle 
and rules of this society. At the same time, however, they are aware of the 
socio-cultural life in their parents’ country of origin through their fam- 
ilies, transnational media and visits to the country. 

Language is one of the most important factors in young people’s 
level of participation in transnational networks. Also, not being fluent 
in their mother tongue affects the ability of young people to participate 
in transnational networks.°* According to Susan Eckstein, this situation 
makes young people more reliant on their family or community, making 
it less likely for them to act independently.” Similarly, Tracey Reynolds 
argues that, for the Caribbean ‘second generation’, transnational ties are 
strengthened by the family, holidays, and improved telecommunication 
systems.” Rebecca Golbert also supports that Ukrainian Jewish youth 
have adapted to the linguistic, cultural and socio-economic life of another 
country that assists them to be transnationally active.” Focusing on the 
experiences of ‘second-generation’ Italians in Switzerland and Italy, 
Susanne Wessendorf argues that transnational relations of many mem- 
bers of the ‘second generation’ and integration into co-ethnic peer groups 
help construct a strong sense of belonging and attachment to where 
they live.” Focusing on the transnational experiences of Palestinian 
and Lebanese ‘second generation’ in Australia, Heba Batainah shows 
that their transnational involvement involves the religious and cultural 
practices of the migrant community.” In the case of ‘second-generation’ 
youth from refugee backgrounds living in Britain, Alice Bloch and Shirin 
Hirsch explore that, similar to the ‘second generations’ from non-refugee 
backgrounds, they have fewer social transnational connections and little 
economic engagement; however, their political consciousness is higher.” 
Laurence Ossipow, Anne-Laure Counilh and Milena Chimienti’s research 
on the experiences of children of refugees and immigrants in Switzerland 
suggests that the children of refugees are identified as foreigners even 
though they hold Swiss passports and have socio-economic success, 
whereas the children of immigrants manage to socialise with the Swiss 
population.” 

Most of the studies concerning the children of immigrants from 
Turkey have been conducted in Germany,”° neglecting the situation in 
Britain. Likewise, most of the research on transnational links of migrants 
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from Turkey has focused on a limited number of issues, such as socio- 
economic exchanges, the formation of Turkish cultural identity, difficul- 
ties in education, and adaptation to different cultural spaces. The research 
conducted by Ayhan Kaya focuses on the cultural practices and identity 
positioning of young people whose parents are from Turkey and shows 
that these young people in Germany have multiple identifications, such 
as German, Turkish and global.” Ayşe Çağlar argues that the children of 
immigrants whose parents are from Turkey are connected to Berlin — an 
urban space — rather than a nation and/or ethnic communities.”® 

This book aims to fill some of the gaps in the literature, taking into 
consideration a population that has been so far under-researched, that is 
British Kurdish and British Turkish youth living in London, and using a 
broad approach, exploring the everyday experiences of this population. 
Besides, rather than focusing on integration and cultural aspects of trans- 
national links, it explores how the children of refugees and immigrants 
make sense of belonging within the contemporary political context in 
Britain and Turkey. The role of political circumstances in the sending 
and receiving countries on young people’s sense of belonging and trans- 
national links has not been paid much attention. This book, distinctively, 
focuses on how the ‘hostile environment’ policy, including Brexit and 
the Nationality and Borders Bill, are impacting the lives of the children 
of refugees and immigrants and their sense of belonging in Britain, and 
how Turkey’s authoritarian regime, including anti-Kurdish sentiment 
and anti LGBTQ+ policies, are affecting their sense of belonging to their 
parents’ country of origin and how they identify with their Britishness, 
Kurdishness and Turkishness. I now discuss the ethnographic context 
and methods used in this study that guides the book. 


Fieldwork and research setting 


Why this book focuses on the experiences of British-born Kurdish and 
Turkish youth in London is the main question I have been asked. In the 
first instance, given that I am a British national from Turkey, knowing 
both contexts well, makes it easier to understand the experiences of 
young people within both the context of Britain and Turkey. There are 
various reasons why the experiences of the Kurdish and Turkish youth 
are of interest to a wider audience. First, the complexity in the way the 
children of refugees and immigrants in north London identify them- 
selves is expressed through the experiences of these young people in 
local, national and transnational spaces where they interact and has 
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not been paid much attention to in the field. Importantly, I want to 
raise the voices of the young people from Kurdish and Turkish back- 
grounds living in north London. I hold the belief that their experiences 
speak volumes about the experiences of numerous other young peo- 
ple of non-European origin in Britain, particularly in London. Second, 
the challenges Kurdish and Turkish youth have been facing growing 
up in a transnational social space, and how British Kurdish and British 
Turkish youth relate to transnational context differently depending on 
their ethnicity and gender, offers a unique case in exploring the trans- 
national experiences of the children of refugees and immigrants. Third, 
the impact of political climate in Turkey, especially the racialisation of 
Kurdish identity on how British Kurdish youth identify themselves and 
relate to Turkey differently compared to British Turkish youth suggests 
divergent understanding of transnational experiences of the children of 
refugees and immigrants. 

London, a postcolonial city,” has been chosen not only because 
of its ‘multicultural’ and ‘super-diverse’ characteristics but also its com- 
plexity. Les Back describes London as a ‘metropolitan paradox’ in his 
book New Ethnicities and Urban Culture which refers to a new possibility 
of what multicultural London could be and the portrayal of racism that 
is shifted over time.® Focusing on how young people experience liv- 
ing in London, and particularly north London where the fieldwork took 
place, I explore the complexity of everyday life in an urban setting, and 
refer to Paul Gilroy’s writings on conviviality through the narratives of 
young people. North London, the district north of the River Thames, is 
where the majority of Kurdish and Turkish migrants settled, particu- 
larly around Green Lanes, which starts in Newington Green and extends 
to Winchmore Hill. A significant number of British Kurds and British 
Turks live in northeast London, in areas such as Hackney, Dalston, 
Stoke Newington, Harringay and Tottenham. Kurdish and Turkish first 
generation have established their businesses, community organisa- 
tions and language schools in north London. North London not only 
represents a neighbourhood where the majority of Kurdish and Turkish 
migrants settle, it also indicates their class identity, reconstruction of 
gender, cultural exchanges and solidarity (see Chapter 3). London, on 
the other hand, while offering a rich perspective for these young people 
in understanding other cultures surrounding them, is also a city where 
everyday multicultural practices display ethnic and racial differences 
within convivial formations and is a reminder of being an outsider 
and the experiences of racism for these young people (see Chapter 4). 
The interpretations that young people ascribe to places such as north 
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London, London, and Turkey in a transnational context are in a state of 
constant flux. More generally, their relationships with their respective 
nationalities, cities, local contexts and identities raise the question of 
whether they are seen as British or as white-British, regardless of how 
they feel about their Britishness. 

My field site was mainly around Harringay, Green Lanes, Tottenham 
Hale, Seven Sisters and Hackney. Green Lanes, especially Harringay, 
is an interesting area. It is predominantly a Kurdish and Turkish area, 
which has a community spirit. According to the 2011 census, 65.3 per 
cent of the Harringay population is made up of non-white-British ethnic 
groups. This is higher than both London (55.1 per cent) and England and 
Wales (19.5 per cent), and it is the capital’s most linguistically diverse 
area, with over 16 languages spoken.*! It can be described as a diverse 
neighbourhood hub. 

In the London borough of Harringay, between Turnpike Lane sta- 
tion and Green Lanes, there are many businesses, including restaurants, 
cafes, off-licences, hairdressers, flower shops and law firms run by British 
Kurds and British Turks. While some name the area as ‘Little Istanbul’, oth- 
ers refer to it as a rural part of Turkey.® I was already familiar with the 
area before starting to conduct fieldwork for this research. I attended 
social events organised by local community organisations and partici- 
pated in cultural events organised by the Day-Mer (Turkish and Kurdish 
Community Centre) Youth Committee. At Day-Mer young people from 
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different backgrounds, including Caribbean, Kurdish and Turkish, perform 
traditional dances and other social activities. I have been acquainted with 
the social milieu of the participants, thereby creating proximity between 
me and them. Having lived in north London and been a member of the 
community created a particular engagement with the positionality of 
the young people I interviewed. However, my background did not mean 
that I could fully comprehend the experiences of these young people. 
Accordingly, I aimed not to relegate myself to a specific, marginal position 
in the course of the research. Rather, I sought to consider myself both an 
insider and an outsider. In a way, I had a unique viewpoint as an insider 
and an outsider. The participants could relate to me because of their close- 
ness in terms of origin, but at the same time, they felt removed from me 
because I was Turkish-born and they were British-born — except for one 
participant who was born in Germany and sought asylum in Britain when 
she was two years old. Due to my Turkish background, I had many opportu- 
nities to explore and analyse certain issues related to Turkey and migrants’ 
life in London from an insider’s perspective. During the fieldwork, as a 
researcher who is from Turkey, I did not experience any difficulty when 
conducting interviews with young people whose ethnicity is Kurdish, as 
I was not an ‘outsider’ to them. Nonetheless, politics might play a part here 
as one of the Kurdish participants said during the interview that she could 
not openly state her views about the Kurdish question in Turkey if she was 
going to be interviewed by a Turkish nationalist researcher. The partici- 
pants openly shared their experiences of living in London, and also north 
London, and their relation to Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. 
I had more advantages compared to outsider researchers as I was able to 
bridge the gap of socio-cultural misinterpretation. Furthermore, knowing 
both the Turkish and British contexts gave me an advantage in observing 
the transnational activities in the lives of young people whose parents 
are Kurdish and Turkish. This may have been more difficult to analyse for 
someone from outside the community. However, occupying the role of an 
insider researcher provides an opportunity for practical negotiation of the 
research process, such as accessing the Kurdish and Turkish communities 
and conducting interviews. 

I conducted the fieldwork between 2019 and 2022; however, most 
interviews were conducted between 2019 and 2021, with some addi- 
tional interviews in 2022. In finding participants, I used my social net- 
works and reached them through community organisations in local areas 
where the young people live. All interviews were conducted around north 
London where the majority of Kurds and Turks live. Forty young people, 
aged between 18 and 23, took part in the interviews. Some identified 
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as male or female, while others identified as LGBTQ+. They were bilin- 
gual, educated in London and came from middle-class or working-class 
backgrounds, with parents of Kurdish and Turkish origin. Even though 
the research participants reflect the heterogeneity of the Kurdish and 
Turkish societies in terms of class, gender, belief and political views, all 
of them stated they do not support the current governments in Turkey 
and in Britain and their politics. I also conducted interviews with 14 
first-generation British Kurds and British Turks, including the directors 
of community organisations, who migrated to Britain in the 1980s and 
1990s, to explore their motivations for migration, socio-political spaces 
they established in north London and their thoughts about Brexit. All 
research participants except one are anonymised. Pseudonyms were 
used when referring to research participants. Written and oral consent 
were obtained from participants using an information sheet before start- 
ing the interview process. The collected data was anonymised by remov- 
ing both direct and indirect personal identifiers. 

The common features of these young people who were raised in 
London are speaking Turkish and English (only a few of them stated that 
they speak very little Kurdish), and having transnational links, especially 
through regular visits to Turkey. Focusing on both Kurdish and Turkish 
young people in north London assisted me in analysing how their social 
relationships might be shaped by institutional factors on different levels, 
depending on the background of their family and socio-cultural factors. 
More importantly, it contributed to exploring the power dynamics, racism 
in a transnational context, the positionality of young people among them- 
selves and with other racialised groups, and their relationships with Turkey. 

My approach to the field research was drawn to provide insights 
into the lives of young people; I observed their interactions with one 
another in the neighbourhood, community organisations and cafes 
where they usually hang out. In Green Lanes, Harringay the young 
people know most of the Turkish and Kurdish people in the neighbour- 
hood. They looked like an extended family. I also observed that they 
switched between Turkish and English languages depending on to whom 
they were speaking. For example, in community organisations, young 
people spoke Turkish with the first generation of the community, but they 
mostly spoke English among each other. I visited community organisa- 
tions that run specific activities, such as dance, theatre, and Kurdish and 
Turkish language courses for young people. 

Among the community organisations that were established by the 
first-generation Kurds and Turks, Day-Mer is the one that continuously 
organises activities for young people; I came to know the majority of the 
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young people whose narratives I share in this book through Day-Mer, 
where I attended youth events and spent some time in the communal 
area. The founders of Day-Mer were politically active in Turkey and 
migrated to Britain as political asylum seekers. Since settling in Britain, 
they have been just as politically active as they were in Turkey, and have 
set up parallel structures in London. So this was the idea behind estab- 
lishing Day-Mer, set up in 1989 to work with Turkish and Kurdish people 
living in London. Its main objectives are to help solve the problems of 
Turkish and Kurdish people related to housing, employment, settlement 
status, to promote their cultural, economic, social and democratic rights, 
and to strengthen solidarity between themselves as well as local people. 
They also provide recreational activities; for instance, there is a free 
annual festival organised by Day-Mer, which promotes the integration of 
different communities and ethnic groups. 

Many of the young people whom I met in Day-Mer stated that, 
through the organisation, they met young people from the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities. The young people who regularly participate in 
Day-Mer’s events have also constructed transnational links with Turkey 
in the same way the first-generation Turkish and Kurdish immigrants 
have, and are familiar with the social and political atmosphere in Turkey 
and have an interest in Turkish politics. 

I also met young people in other community organisations, such 
as Gik-Der, Komkar (Kurdish Advice Centre) and IAKM (England Alevi 


Figure 1.2 Logo of Day-Mer. Photo by author. 
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Cultural Centre and Cemevi). Gik-Der and Komkar, which were founded 
by migrants fleeing political and racial persecution in Turkey in the 
1990s, provide support and advice to the community in terms of hous- 
ing, employment, immigration and citizenship, and run activities such 
as Kurdish language courses and traditional dances.** IAKM, which is a 
faith-based organisation for Alevis,°* and the largest community organi- 
sation in size and number in service of the Turkish and Kurdish commu- 
nity, offers educational, cultural, social and sports activities to everyone 
regardless of age, religion, ethnicity or nationality. The directors of the 
community organisations stated that these organisations provide a safety 
net for young people, guarding against delinquency in London, and if they 
attend the socio-cultural activities of community organisations they are 
more likely to stay away from the streets, where they are threatened by 
drugs, gangs and criminality. Turkish and Kurdish community organisa- 
tions foster a sense of cultural identity among young people by encourag- 
ing them to learn the language and culture. They create a social space in 
which young people can participate, as well as provide various social and 
cultural activities, which contribute to reducing youth crime. 

So, community organisations play an important social, cultural 
and, to a lesser extent, political role for the young people living in north 
London, and improve their well-being by creating a sense of belonging to 
the community. These community organisations are important places that 
connect young people with their parents’ country of origin. Most impor- 
tantly, these organisations inform young people about the political climate 
in Turkey, and the dynamics of the Turkish context, including the Kurdish 
issue, racial discourse and migration from Turkey to Britain. However, the 
children of refugees and immigrants question the political positioning of 
these organisations and are selective in the organisations they prefer to 
attend. I explore these community organisations further in Chapter 3. 

Empirically, this book presents a rich ethnography of the lives of 
young people and shows how they relate to Britishness, Kurdishness 
and Turkishness, as well as how they position themselves with other 
racialised groups. I facilitated young people in discussing their trans- 
national experiences, relationships forged across national borders, and 
experiences of racism, rather than imposing artificial identity categories. 
This was achieved by asking them how they feel about identities sur- 
rounding them rather than making them choose from a list of identity 
categories established by nation-states and policymakers. My approach 
to the field research was designed to get a deeper understanding of how 
young people negotiate and translate social relations within a range of 
spaces where they face racism. 
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Overview of the book 


The chapters of this book are organised to explore how young people 
negotiate identities within intersecting socio-political spaces in a trans- 
national context, which draws on rich material about transnational 
experiences, identity, and belonging among British Kurdish and British 
Turkish youth in north London. In this chapter, I have set out the the- 
oretical framework of the book and engaged with the relevant litera- 
ture on racism and belonging in a transnational context to which the 
analysis of my ethnographic material responds, and have explored the 
transnational perspective in analysing the sense of belonging of the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants and their experiences of racism across 
the borders of nation-states. I have argued that transnationalism does 
not offer sufficient understanding beyond nationalism because it treats 
minorities as migrants. It has a territorial understanding of home and 
dismisses experiencing racism as having an impact on the cross-border 
mobilities of many children of refugees and immigrants. For it to chal- 
lenge nation-state-centric thinking, transnationalism should consider 
racism as an impact of colonial legacies on the cross-border experiences 
of many children of refugees and immigrants. Throughout the book, in 
exploring the experiences of racism among the children of refugees and 
immigrants in both sending and receiving societies, I use terms such as 
‘transnational link’, ‘transnational experience’ and ‘transnational social 
space’ instead of transnationalism, because transnationalism carries 
connotations of nationalism. The literature on transnational migra- 
tion has not paid enough attention to the experiences of racism among 
migrants and minorities. 

Drawing on interviews with the first generation of British Kurds 
and British Turks, Chapter 2, ‘Between Britain’s hostile environment 
and Turkey’s authoritarian regime’, provides insight into the histori- 
cal detour of migration from Turkey to Britain to better understand 
the transnational socio-political participation of the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities who migrated in different periods and had dif- 
ferent reasons for migration. This historical detour is essential for 
understanding the transnational political participation and cross- 
border activism of the first generation, which plays a crucial role in 
the processes of identity-making among the children of refugees and 
immigrants. This chapter also sets out the dynamics of the British 
and Turkish political context, including Brexit and the rise of authori- 
tarian politics in Turkey, which affects the experiences of the young 
people interviewed. 
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In Chapters 3-6 I present the ethnographic data that explores the 
narratives of the children of refugees and immigrants in north London 
whose parents migrated to Britain from Turkey that inform their trans- 
national experiences and how their experiences are racialised, classed 
and gendered within the socio-political transnational context in which 
they live. These empirical chapters are organised to introduce the places 
that are significant in the construction of their identities and senses of 
belonging across the borders of nation-states and their thoughts about 
identities, belonging and citizenship that are framed by their trans- 
national experiences. The rationale behind the organisation of the chap- 
ters is to introduce the transnational experiences of young people, which 
are constructed by the socio-political context of places they interact with, 
which affect the ways they think about identities and the question of 
belonging and how they are seen by others. 

Chapter 3, ‘“My north London accent indicates my working-class 
background”: north London, class, ethnicity and community’, focuses 
on the north London context, where Kurdish and Turkish communi- 
ties settled. To have a better understanding of how Kurdish and Turkish 
communities create their own social spaces and, in particular, how 
these social spaces influence the lives of young people, this chapter 
shows what north London signifies for young people whose parents 
migrated from Turkey and discusses young people’s identity-making 
processes through their relationship with the Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities. In exploring north London in-depth as a transnational social 
space that offers transnational elements, I also examine the role of com- 
munity organisations as a crucial transnational resource, which brings 
the socio-cultural and political aspects of Kurdishness and Turkishness 
to the identity-making processes of young people. I analyse the impact 
that the urban environment inhabited by Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities has on how young people identify themselves. This analysis 
focuses on their perceptions, views on living in north London, and their 
relationship with this area, rather than emphasising the particular cul- 
tural elements in an urban space. In this chapter, I also discuss how 
young people transform traditional discourses of the neighbourhood 
into their everyday life, how they respond to and negotiate these dis- 
courses on their terms, and how they articulate classed and gendered 
dynamics of belonging. I put forth the argument that, on the one hand, 
north London, as a socio-cultural space for Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities, provides a sense of safety, security and community for the 
children of refugees and immigrants. However, on the other hand, their 
affiliation with this space also categorises them as Other, particularly 
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when they enter homogeneous white spaces. The notion that ‘diversity 
is cool’ dismisses the experiences of racism among young people. 

In Chapter 4, ‘“I enjoy the diversity of London but also feel 
excluded”: London, conviviality and racism’, I discuss how young peo- 
ple experience London and make a home in this city. Bringing together 
Paul Gilroy, Les Back and Shamser Sinha’s works on conviviality,°’ 
I argue that young people’s experiences in London show the realities 
of racism that shape everyday life within multicultural conviviality. 
It shows that the broader social and political contexts influence the 
ways young people view themselves within the hierarchies of belong- 
ing. How young people experience the city varies depending on their 
everyday life patterns. In order to understand how young people can 
transform the city, and how their interaction with London influences 
their identity-making processes, the chapter draws on young people’s 
experiences of living in London. In exploring how London became 
the locale for expressions of conviviality and racism for young people, 
I delve into the concept of multiculturalism, Britain’s multicultural dis- 
course and how young people confront the multicultural discourse in 
their everyday lives. I examine how British Kurdish and British Turkish 
young people view London and make a home in London, how they 
respond to the multicultural discourse they encounter in the social 
context of London, and negotiate and interpret their experiences of 
racism. London, itself, represents a constant reminder of being Other 
for the children of refugees and immigrants who experience racism and 
exclusion. This chapter also portrays the importance of solidarity and 
empathy in convivial moments that are forged from their common expe- 
riences of racism. 

Chapter 5, ‘“Turkey is not my home. I’ve never lived there”: 
discovering parents’ country of origin’, examines the meaning of 
belonging and home through transnational engagement. In this chap- 
ter, I focus on whether Turkey becomes a place of emotional secur- 
ity and stability for the reproduction of self and collective identity in 
the narratives of British Kurdish and British Turkish youth in London. 
In exploring this question, I delve into young people’s experiences of 
their parents’ country of origin when they visit. The experience of visit- 
ing Turkey is a focal point for discussing their relationships with Kurdish 
and Turkish societies. I explore how British Kurdish and British Turkish 
youth reflect on Turkey, belonging and mobility, and what types of 
transnational links they construct through their narratives. I argue that 
their relationship with Turkey is fragile and influenced by the political 
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transformations in the country that creates a lack of belonging. In this 
chapter, I inquire into how young people adapt to various political, social 
and cultural resources transnationally, and the complexities of young 
people’s negotiation and interpretation of their experiences during their 
visits to Turkey. I also seek to understand how the dualism of inclusion/ 
exclusion is experienced within Turkey’s socio-cultural and political con- 
text, especially in the case of Kurdish youth because of long-standing vio- 
lence against Kurds in Turkey. 

Chapter 6, ‘“Am I less British because I am a descendant of an 
immigrant?”: citizenship and belonging’, departs from the young 
people’s experiences of the spaces they interact with and explores the 
more exceptional and explicitly self-conscious practice of performing 
identity. In this chapter, I investigate whether socio-political context 
plays a role in young people’s negotiation of identities. Using empiri- 
cal evidence, I demonstrate how young people perceive their positions 
in society; whether racial hierarchies, class, ethnicity and gender are 
important in one’s identification; how young people’s transnational 
background is reflected in their perceptions of their identities; how the 
socio-political context of Britain and Turkey and experiencing racism 
and exclusion influence their Kurdishness, Britishness and Turkishness; 
and how the young people feel about being British, Kurdish or Turkish. 
In doing so, I explore young people’s sense of belonging within the con- 
temporary political context in Britain and Turkey and discuss whether 
their engagement with the socio-political context of the countries they 
relate to has an impact on the ways they identify themselves. I argue 
that the children of Turkish immigrants deidentify themselves from 
national identities, such as Turkish and British, due to their experiences 
of racism and exclusion transnationally; and the children of Kurdish 
refugees identify more with their Kurdishness as a response to racism 
in a transnational context, both in Turkey and Britain. Concentrating on 
the political context of both countries in exploring how young people 
position themselves in both the receiving and sending societies allows 
for a wider lens that considers not only how these young people culti- 
vate a sense of identity and belonging, but also the often overlooked 
reasons why. 

In the final chapter of the book, Chapter 7, ‘Conclusion’, I summa- 
rise the insights provided by the analysis of this research. This chapter 
allows me to bring to the fore the narratives of Kurdish and Turkish youth 
in London, enabling readers to comprehend what these young people’s 
experiences tell the wider discipline. 
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Between Britain’s hostile 
environment and Turkey’s 
authoritarian regime 


Hanif Kureishi opens his novel The Buddha of Suburbia with the follow- 
ing statement: 


My name is Karim Amir, and I am an Englishman born and, bred, 
almost. I am often considered to be a funny kind of Englishman, a 
new breed as it were, having emerged from two old histories. But 
I don’t care — Englishman I am (though not proud of it), from the 
South London suburbs and going somewhere.! 


Kureishi’s ‘almost’, a feeling of being an incomplete self, is constantly 
reminded to the second, third and even fourth generations who have 
been asked the questions such as, ‘Where are you actually from?’, ‘Are you 
considering living in your country in the future?’, during their everyday 
interactions with white British people regardless of whether they were 
born, grew up, and the fact that they have only lived in Britain. This is a 
constant reminder that they will always be a migrant in a multicultural 
Britain, as discussed by Paul Gilroy in his book After Empire: Melancholia 
or Convivial Culture: ‘we need to conjure up a future in which black and 
brown Europeans stop being seen as migrants’.? Looking into a close 
relationship between racism and nationalism, Paul Gilroy refers to 
debate around immigration, crime and religion within populist polit- 
ics.? Similarly, Etienne Balibar sees racism in the heart of politics from 
the birth of nationalism.* The rise of nationalism in many countries has 
resurged fears around immigration, which then in turn exacerbates 
racism. Nationalism has served as a cornerstone of the ‘modern world’, 
shaping modern political thought through the assumption that every 
individual is born a member of a nation and that every nation has the 
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right to establish its own state in its lands, with this right being actively 
encouraged. This approach, which locates individuals within the nation 
to which they belong, elevates the nation to a position of primacy in pol- 
itics, and transforms into the driving force behind the inclusive forma- 
tion of concepts such as ‘national identity’ and ‘citizenship’. It also creates 
exclusion, with concepts such as non-nationality, foreignness and diffe- 
rence. Undoubtedly, it is inevitable that the mass migration movements 
that are being experienced throughout the world are seen as a ‘problem’ 
in terms of these inclusion/exclusion practices built on a nationalist 
ideology. It cannot be stated that discourses, such as multiculturalism, 
globalisation or transnationalism, which have been widely debated at 
various times over the past 60 years, will have a significant impact on 
these issues. As a matter of fact, racism, anti-immigrant sentiments, 
xenophobia, hate speech against LGBTQ+ individuals, sexism, anti- 
Semitism and Islamophobia, which are seen in almost every geography, 
are an indication that these issues, far from disappearing, are deepening. 

In Britain, instances of hate crimes against immigrants, European 
Union nationals, refugees, asylum seekers, second, third and fourth gen- 
erations and Muslims have surged since the 2016 Brexit referendum. Due 
to the British government’s ‘hostile environment’ policy, Commonwealth 
citizens who had settled in Britain prior to 1973 and were entitled to 
unrestricted entry and residency, as well as access to public services, 
were wrongfully deported and denied access to healthcare, welfare ben- 
efits and housing. This is referred to as the ‘Windrush scandal’. 

The ‘hostile environment’ is an example of ‘the expansion of every- 
day, everywhere bordering.” In his book, Deporting Black Britons, Luke 
de Noronha demonstrates how the deportations of Jamaicans who 
arrived in Britain as children highlight the production and reproduction 
of racial hierarchies through borders as a consequence of the ‘hostile 
environment’ and the conflict between legal and lived forms of belong- 
ing. Through the narratives of four black Britons who were deported to 
Jamaica,’ he illustrates the effects of racism on people’s lives.” 

The word genocide is frightening, and none of us can ascribe 
genocide in the ‘modern’ societies in which we live. However, the line 
between hate speech, covered with thousand-fold allusions, or hate 
crimes, which are witnessed in daily life but not given much impor- 
tance, and genocide is not as thick as it seems. Herbert C. Kellman stated 
that that willingness to prevent monstrous violence dissolves if any or 
all of the following three conditions are present — the legal authorisa- 
tion of violence by authorised authorities, the routinisation of violence, 
and the dehumanisation of victims of violence through ideological 
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descriptions and humiliations.® It is possible to say that these three 
conditions are brewing in the heart of modern societies, especially in 
the context of anti-immigrant sentiments and xenophobia. In his essay, 
England Your England, George Orwell wrote: 


As I write, highly civilized human beings are flying overhead, trying 
to kill me [...] They do not feel any enmity against me as an individ- 
ual, nor I against them. They are ‘only doing their duty’, as the saying 
goes. Most of them, I have no doubt, are kind-hearted law-abiding 
men who would never dream of committing murder in private life. 
On the other hand, if one of them succeeds in blowing me to pieces 
with a well-placed bomb, he will never sleep any the worse for it. He 
is serving his country, which has the power to absolve him from evil.’ 


Orwell referred to the fact that serving their country saves them from 
being criminals. Similarly, Prince Harry’s remarks about the people 
he killed while serving in Afghanistan — ‘I didn’t see them as human 
beings’’° — are a typical example of the ‘dehumanisation’ ideology under- 
lined by Kellman. The dehumanising of immigrants and specific immi- 
grant communities through racialisation and humiliation is a dangerous 
cause of anti-immigrant and xenophobic practices in today’s societies, 
ranging from hate speech to hate crime or the legal exclusion of black 
Britons, as demonstrated in de Noronha’s book. This creates an ideal 
breeding ground for these practices to flourish. 

In Turkey, authoritarianism has risen due to regime transitions 
under the Justice and Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, 
hereafter AKP) government. Since 2010, Turkey has evolved from a ‘tutel- 
ary democracy’ to a ‘competitive authoritarianism’."! After the Gezi upris- 
ing’ in 2013 and the June 2015 election, extreme nationalism and state 
violence have increased as a response to rising democratic demands that 
challenge the government’s authoritarian policies, aiming to suppress 
opposition political groups and civil society. Another important turn- 
ing point in the process of regime change in Turkey took place after the 
attempted military coup of July 2016. Following the 2017 constitutional 
referendum, Turkey’s political regime changed from a parliamentary 
system to a presidential one, when Recep Tayyip Erdogan’s presidential 
rule started in July 2018. AKP’s Islamist outlook has evolved strongly 
in domestic and foreign policy and caused rising conservatism in society. 
The Kurdish civilian population, activists, Alevis, women, LGBTQ + indi- 
viduals and intellectuals have become the main targets of the AKP’s state 
ideology. AKP’s discourse, adopting Islamism, populism, neoliberalism, 
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authoritarianism and nationalism, polarises society and divides between 
‘AKP supporters [us]’ and ‘the others [them]’. The political situation has 
become more volatile since the AKP came to power. Focusing on the 
socio-political context of Britain and Turkey helps me understand how 
experiencing racism and discrimination in both countries has an impact 
on the children of refugees and immigrants, more specifically how the 
political situations in these countries affect their sense of belonging and 
relation to Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. 

In this chapter, I aim to delve into the political context of Britain 
and Turkey, including the ramifications of Brexit and authoritarian poli- 
tics in Turkey on the transnational experiences of young people who were 
interviewed, to have a better understanding of the impact of racism on 
the experiences of children of refugees and immigrants in both settings. 
I also introduce the historical detour of migration from Turkey to Britain. 
To have a better understanding of the role of political circumstances 
in the sending and receiving countries on the young people’s sense of 
belonging, the following sessions discuss the contemporary political con- 
text in Britain and Turkey. 


Britain's ‘hostile environment’ immigration policies 
and Brexit 


The origins of the ‘hostile environment’ are connected to Enoch Powell’s* 
‘Rivers of Blood’ speech in 1968, in which ‘the immigration of non-whites 
from the former colonies came to be seen by Powell as a threat to British 
cultural homogeneity’. The ‘hostile environment’ immigration policy 
was first introduced by Home Secretary Theresa May in 2012. She said 
that, ‘the aim is to create, here in Britain, a really hostile environment for 
illegal immigrants’.’° The ‘hostile environment’ immigration policy does 
not only target the ‘illegal immigrants’; it has boosted discrimination 
against racialised minorities who have been living in Britain for their 
entire lives.” To make the lives of ‘illegal immigrants’ insufferable, the 
UK government introduced the Immigration Act 2014, which requires all 
landlords to confirm a tenant’s right to remain in Britain before agree- 
ing to rent property to them and temporary migrants entering Britain 
for more than six months to pay a health surcharge before entry in order 
to access the NHS. Two years later, the Immigration Act 2016 came into 
force, to require banks to check the immigration status of anyone when 
opening accounts. Through these measures, the government has cre- 
ated and recreated borders into the daily lives of migrants.'® Everyday 
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bordering that has developed as a result of the Immigration Acts 2014 
and 2016 in Britain ‘create and recreate new social-cultural boundaries’? 
and form the hierarchy of belonging between who ‘belongs’ and who 
‘does not belong’. The impact of these policies and anti-immigrant racism 
on migrants and racialised minorities has been terrifying. 

Four years after the implementation of the ‘hostile environment’ 
policy, anti-immigrant discourse intensified following the Brexit referen- 
dum in Britain 2016. ‘Taking back control of our borders’ became British 
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Figure 2.1 A ‘Vote Leave’ poster in Salford. © Neil Theasby. 
CC BY-SA 2.0. 
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government policy, rather than a slogan.” It represented a chance to limit 
entry not only to EU residents but also to non-EU residents, especially 
Muslims.” Brexit is an expression of ‘nostalgia for empire’ as referred to 
by Nadine El- Enany. In the wake of the Brexit vote, an increase in national- 
ism and racism against migrants and racialised minorities was witnessed.” 
Many eastern and southern Europeans, Muslims, dark-skinned refugees 
and racial minorities have experienced racist attacks in everyday life. As 
argued by Satnam Virdee and Brendan McGeever, ‘Brexit and its aftermath 
have been overdetermined by racism, including racist violence.”* 

The Brexit campaign was defined by concerns over immigration, 
especially the prospect of Turkey’s membership of the European Union. 
In a Vote Leave poster, it was written that ‘Turkey [population 76 million 
at that time] is joining the EU. Vote Leave, take back control.’ It was also 
stated in the discourse of the Vote Leave campaign that ‘murderers, ter- 
rorists and kidnappers from countries like Turkey could flock to Britain 
if it remains in the European Unior.” Additionally, Michael Gove made 
Islamophobic comments about the birth and crime rate in Turkey, claim- 
ing that immigrants from Turkey (Muslim) posed a threat to national 
security, as well as to public services.*° The caricature of Turks (Muslim) 
has become a racial figure. Migrants from Turkey have become ‘unde- 
served’ migrants to whom ‘the border is being opened up very select- 
ively’. Many British Turks in Britain have felt that they are no longer 
heroes who protected the businesses and streets in north London dur- 
ing the London riots in 2011; they are seen as a threat and unwanted 
migrants. 

After the controversial political poster claiming that Turkey was 
joining the EU and that many Turks would come to Britain, and com- 
ments about the Turkish birth rate and Turks being terrorists and crim- 
inals, I interviewed British Turkish people in London who migrated to 
Britain in the 1990s, to understand their thoughts about anti-Turkish 
slogans in the Brexit referendum. Ahmet”, a kebab shop owner who 
migrated to Britain from Turkey in 1997, reacted as follows: 


We, Turkish people, are not like Roma migrants who beg on the 
street and do not work. We work very hard in this country. We pay 
the highest taxes. We do not get involved in any crime. We are not 
terrorists. We are not like other Muslim migrants. I think politicians 
should be aware of this. [British Kurdish] 


Ahmet criticised the Islamophobic comments of the British politicians 
by making rather xenophobic comments about other migrants, which 
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is an example of how hierarchies are visible in the ways migrants see 
each other. The distinction between Turks, Roma people, and other 
Muslims in Britain, as referred to by Ahmet, is that Turks are consid- 
ered ‘good’, as they work hard and pay taxes, whereas other migrants 
are seen as ‘bad’. Ahmet reproduces racial hierarchies between differ- 
ent migrant groups and associates the Turkish community with a ‘good 
immigrant’ dichotomy. The ‘good immigrant’ dichotomy is created by 
othering Roma migrants and other Muslim migrants by Ahmet, who 
recreates the racialisation and othering discourse of Brexiters. These 
forms of racial rankings, cultural racism or ‘hierarchies of belong- 
ing’, as suggested by Les Back and Shamser Sinha, are the product 
of the ‘hostile environment’, which makes migrants racist towards 
each other.*° 

Mustafa,*! who migrated to Britain from Turkey in 1992, also 
made a distinction between migrants from Turkey and eastern European 
migrants: 


I do not understand why they do not want Turkish people to come 
to Britain. We [Turks] see Britain as our country. We work too hard. 
We are not like other migrants who are taking advantage of the sys- 
tem and living on benefits. We helped the police and protected our 
streets from rioters in 2011. We are not criminals. Our community 
organisations organise lots of activities to keep young people away 
from the streets and reduce crime. Not all Muslims are criminals. 
We are secular. [British Turkish] 


Both Ahmet and Mustafa made a distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
migrants, based on who contributes to the economy by establishing a 
business, working hard and paying taxes, and who benefits from the 
system. Highlighting the fact that migrants from Turkey protected 
the streets during the London riots, he referenced that they were suc- 
cessfully ‘integrated’ into British society and felt that they belonged to 
Britain, especially when he said ‘our streets’. Mustafa tried to describe 
how the figure of migrants from Turkey has changed over time, from 
good’ migrants in 2011 to ‘bad’, ‘criminal’ and ‘undeserved’ migrants 
in 2016. The politics of belonging is defined by Nira Yuval-Davis et al. 
as ‘specific political projects aimed at constructing belonging to par- 
ticular collectivity/ies, which are themselves being assembled in these 
projects, within specified boundaries.” Such politics draw sharp dis- 
tinctions between insiders and outsiders, construct the narratives of 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ migrants, undervalue migrants into ‘deserving’ and 
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‘undeserving’. Who is defined as a ‘deserved’ or ‘undeserved’ migrant 
changes depending on the conditional relationship between a state and 
the individual.” Within the past five years, not only have migrants from 
Turkey become ‘undeserving’ migrants, they have also begun to look 
down on other migrant groups. This phenomenon, as argued by Frantz 
Fanon, is a result of the dynamics of racism, where the oppressed may 
internalise the racism they face and end up becoming racist towards 
others.** When referring to being ‘secular’, Mustafa relates to being 
more Westernised and ‘civilised’ than other Muslim migrants. Both 
Ahmet and Mustafa internalised a racial hierarchy that is constantly 
reconstructed in Britain. Even though some migrants from Turkey 
believe that they pose less threat to British society compared to black 
and Asian people because of having a ‘whiter skin’ — as stated by Ceren 
‘the Windrush scandal is happening to black people. I have white skin, 
so maybe it will not happen to me’ — they have realised that they are 
not safe either, especially during and after Brexit. Two years after the 
Brexit vote, what is known as the ‘Windrush scandal’ happened. As a 
consequence of the ‘hostile environment’ policy, black Britons known as 
the ‘Windrush generation’, who had arrived on the Windrush in 1948, 
and were granted an automatic right to remain in the country under the 
1971 Immigration Act, were suddenly classified as ‘illegal immigrants’ 
by the Home Office. The Windrush generation had come as citizens and 
their landing cards — the only proof when they arrived in Britain - were 
destroyed by the Home Office in 2010. This left them without any docu- 
ments to prove that they have a residence permit to reside legally in 
Britain.” The consequences of the ‘hostile environment’ for some of the 
victims of the Windrush scandal who were wrongly deported, detained 
and denied access to healthcare, and made jobless and homeless, were 
tragic and fatal.*° The mistreatment of the ‘Windrush generation’ and 
the passing into law of the Nationality and Borders Act in 2021, which 
gives the government the power to remove British citizenship without 
prior notification, have shown that the naturalised status of minority 
groups in Britain is not secure and can be revoked, as a result of the 
‘hostile environment’ policy. The distinction between ‘citizens’ and 
‘migrants’ — although still available — has taken a different form and 
is transposed to ‘the citizens who belong’ and ‘the citizens who do not 
belong’ in the political language of the nation-state. Through these 
political projects, questions about belonging and identities are raised 
by the receiving states as well as racialised minorities. I explore how the 
‘hostile environment’ impacts young people’s sense of belonging and 
relation to Britishness in Chapter 6. 
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The global right-populist wave, of which Brexit is a part, actually 
includes a new kind of anti-immigrant opposition. It is possible to denote 
the traces of this on both sides of the Atlantic and on the whole of continen- 
tal Europe. For example, even though the workers who went to Germany 
from Turkey say that they had very serious adaptation problems — they 
often referred to Germany as a ‘bitter homeland’ and a ‘longing for sila 
[homeland] — they stated that they did not encounter any racism at first.°” 
There are a few important points that are related to the case of Britain. 
Firstly, the wider German society tended to perceive Turkish migrant work- 
ers as a temporary solution to fill the labour gap at that time, and they 
called them ‘guest workers’ to point out the temporality aspect of their 
migration. Both the emphasis on temporality and the perception of instru- 
mentality were visible. These guest workers were viewed as some kind of 
temporary tool in the eyes of the migrant-receiving state and society. 

Secondly, the ‘guest workers’ may not have been faced with much 
open racism, but they are subject to clear and intense discrimination and 
labour exploitation. The living and working conditions of Turkish workers 
are so bad that they cannot be even compared to German workers’ condi- 
tions. Günter Wallraff’s book The Lowest of the Low™® and documentary 
work At the Bottom show this very strikingly. But it is clear that migrant 
workers from Turkey are not yet aware that this is a form of exclusion and 
racism. In other words, the perception of a racial practice by the perpet- 
rator and the victim is also determined by social consciousness. While 
one person may use racist discourse without even being aware of it, or 
even having such an intention, another may not even be aware of the dis- 
criminatory and racist practices in place where they live. 

Thirdly, when these ‘guest workers’ went beyond ‘doing their jobs’ 
and started to be visible in various areas of social life (which is mainly a 
process that takes place after family reunification), they came across racist 
rhetoric more often. This situation shows that in a world built on a nation- 
alist basis, two models — assimilation and isolation — are actually proposed 
for ‘tolerating immigration’. In other words, immigrants are asked to 
assimilate completely and absolutely into the country in which they have 
settled, or immigrants are required to be invisible, to live a completely 
isolated life. Similarly, Americans’ views about immigrants from Turkey 
were positive until the events of 9/11.” As with many irregular migrants 
in the United States, Turkish migrants living and working conditions were 
so bad that they could not be included in social life. This situation changed 
after the 9/11 attacks. It was remembered that the Turks are Muslims. In 
the climate of rising Islamophobia (to use the official discourse, ‘the war 
on terror’), racist discourse and attacks began to rise against Turks. 
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Fourthly, Turks in Germany also say that the racist wave increased 
rapidly after the reunification of East and West Germany in 1990. Various 
political and social problems that emerged with the reunification of the 
two Germanys were inflicted on them. Political uncertainty triggered 
the fears of the wider German society. It is possible to draw parallels 
between this state of fear, uncertainty, the resulting hatred, and the 
psychology of post-9/11 American society and post-Brexit Britain. Hajo 
G. Boomgaarden and Rens Vliegenthart sums it up as follows: 


Traditionally, economic and immigration-related factors are used 
to explain support for anti-immigrant parties at the aggregate 
level [...] Some critics of immigration argue that the presence of 
immigrants may distort the national identity of the native popula- 
tion. That means that the native population opposes immigration 
because they fear they may lose their sense of belonging to their 
own nation, as represented by distinctive traditions, culture, lan- 
guage and politics.*° 


Confronting this new anti-immigrant format with a classical discourse, 
such as ‘immigrants contribute to the country’s economy’ (as if they have 
such a contribution obligation), does not work either. As a matter of 
fact, this new ‘hostile’ climate is closely related to the loss of trust caused 
by xenophobic discourse and mainstream policies of the nation-states. 
As Martin Schain puts it, ‘trust in politicians and institutions has been 
decreasing across Europe, it is not the fault of populist radical-right par- 
ties, but rather a symptom of broader societal trends that encourage their 
support’.*? 

The following part explores the Kurdish question and the rise of 
authoritarianism in Turkey to better understand the social and political 
context of Turkey to which the young people refer. 


The Kurdish question and the rise of authoritarianism 
in Turkey 


Kurds make up one-fifth of Turkey’s population and are the largest ethnic 
group. Kurds have been experiencing high social and economic inequal- 
ity and facing exclusion for a long time in Turkey.” The struggles faced 
by the Kurds have become known as the Kurdish question. This is a con- 
cept that refers to an ethnic conflict that existed before the establishment 
of the Turkish Republic, and has been at the centre of politics for more 
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than 100 years, with its genesis in the late nineteenth century during the 
government of the Ottoman Empire. The conflict between the Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party (Partiya Karkerén Kurdistan, PKK) and the Turkish state 
reached its peak in 1984, but since then has been ongoing, as the PKK 
demands greater cultural and political rights with the objective of estab- 
lishing an independent Kurdish state. Under the AKP’s governance, ten- 
sion has risen between the Turkish authorities and the PKK. In 2009, the 
AKP government started discussions on granting cultural and linguistic 
rights to Kurds as part of the Kürt Açılımı (Kurdish Opening). However, 
this policy granted limited cultural rights to the Kurds and did not bring 
any solutions to end the conflict. The AKP’s liberalisation process did 
not last long. Since the third election of the AKP in 2011, the political and 
social climate has moved to a more neoliberal, populist and authoritarian 
style of governance. 

The AKP’s authoritarian and conservative populist governance led 
to the Gezi Park protest, one of the largest uprisings and social move- 
ments in Turkey’s history, which started in the last days of May and con- 
tinued throughout June 2013. Following the Gezi uprisings, the AKP’s 
neoliberal, Islamist conservative and authoritarian governance under 
President Erdogan’s leadership increased. A two-year ceasefire between 
Turkey’s government and the PKK collapsed in 2015 following a suicide 
bombing by suspected, self-proclaimed Islamic State militants — as a 
result of this attack, approximately 30 Kurds were killed near the Syrian 
border.** A year later, on 15 July 2016, Turkey witnessed a failed coup 
attempt. The Turkish government blamed the Gulen movement, which is 
a widespread and influential religious movement that owns foundations, 
associations, media organisations and schools in Turkey and abroad, for 
the failed coup attempt.“ A few days after the coup attempt, the Turkish 
government declared a state of emergency. According to the Associated 
Press, Government of the Republic of Turkey, 251 people were killed and 
more than 2,200 people were injured resisting the coup attempt; 77,000 
people were arrested after the coup for alleged links to ‘terror’ organi- 
sations; more than 3,000 people were sentenced to life in prison for 
involvement in the coup attempt; 35,000 people were convicted for links 
to the Gulen movement; more than 125,000 public sector workers lost 
their jobs; and 24,000 people were expelled from the military.*° 

Following the coup attempt, both the Turkish government and 
the PKK returned to the situation before 2015. The Turkish President 
increased air strikes on PKK militants in southeastern Turkey and also 
began conducting military operations in Syria against the YPG (People’s 
Defence Units)“ and the self-declared Islamic State, while the PKK 
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continued attacks in the southeast of Turkey. Since the failed coup, Kurds 
in Turkey have felt that the level of racialisation and exclusion against 
them in Turkish society has rapidly deepened. For example, Murat, who 
is British Kurdish, mentioned the experience of his cousin in Diyarbakir, 
a Kurdish-populated city in southeast Turkey, after the failed coup: ‘My 
cousin was displaced in Diyarbakir after the Turkish government started 
attacking the city. He had to move to Istanbul, where he has experienced 
racism at work and on the street when speaking Kurdish.’ Kurds who 
have been experiencing racism, exclusion and racialisation since before 
the establishment of the Republic of Turkey are the most oppressed and 
marginalised ‘indigenous group who questions nation-centric conceptu- 
alisations and borders” during the history of the Ottoman Empire and 
the Republic of Turkey. Ipek Demir conceptualises the Kurdish diaspora 
as an example of ‘transnational indigeneity’ rather than understanding 
them only as ‘ethnopolitical’ struggles and violence within nation-states, 
referring to the ‘we are here because you were there’ sentiment, which 
highlights the colonial history and suppression they face.*? Without 
understanding the colonial history of the Ottoman Empire and the mod- 
ern history of the Republic of Turkey, it would be hard to explore the 
process of racialisation and the experiences of racism against Kurds in 
Turkey and abroad. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, during the 2017 constitu- 
tional referendum, Turkey’s political regime changed to a presidential 
one and Erdogan’s presidential rule came into being in July 2018. Since 
then, the era of one-man rule has made the AKP’s Islamic outlook to be 
dominant in domestic and foreign policy, with evidence of rising conser- 
vatism that points particularly to women and the LGBTQ+ community as 
a target. Women resisted the populist conservative authoritarian politics 
of the AKP government against the abortion ban and achieved its with- 
drawal. However, due to these policies, Turkey pulled out of the Istanbul 
Convention, the Council of Europe’s treaty on preventing violence against 
women and domestic violence, despite Turkey’s long history of femicide. 
Women do not feel safe in Turkey: in 2022, 116 women were murdered 
by their partners, 75 women’s murders remain unresolved, 37 women 
were murdered by family members, and 31 women were murdered by 
men whom women were trying to divorce or to break up with.°° 

The government justified its decision with claims that the Istanbul 
Convention was being used to ‘normalise homosexuality’, and that, as 
such, it was ‘incompatible with Turkey’s social and family values’.®! This 
was one of the outcomes of the AKP government’s hostility towards the 
LGBTQ+ community over the last decade. The government’s pressure 
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on LGBTQ+ individuals has significantly increased in the last few years. 
For example, the authorities have detained many LGBTQ+ activists and 
banned LGBTQ+ Pride events. In December 2022, Turkey’s President 
called for a referendum on the constitutional amendment, mainly focus- 
ing on outlawing same-sex marriages. Due to the government’s anti- 
LGBTQ+ rhetoric, LGBTQ+ individuals have increasingly been subject 
to hate crime in Turkish society. 

In this section, I have summarised the recent political history of 
Turkey to have a better understanding of the Turkish context the children 
of refugees and immigrants are referring to when they talk about Turkey. 
As explained above, Britain’s ‘hostile environment’ and the post-Brexit 
landscape, and Turkey’s authoritarian and anti-Kurdish landscape, might 
impact how young people construct transnational activities with their 
parents’ country of origin. 

The next part focuses on the historical detour of migration from 
Turkey to Britain to have a better understanding of how Kurdish and 
Turkish communities have created transnational social and political links 
across the borders. 


Historical detour of migration from Turkey to Britain 


Much of the research on the so-called ‘Turkish-speaking’ population con- 
ducted in Britain has tended to conflate Cypriots, Turks and Kurds.5? As 
Pinar Enneli, Tariq Modood and Harriet Bradley acknowledge in their 
research: 


[T]he term ‘Turkish origin’ is not right, because it does not cover 
those who are from Cyprus; nor is ‘Turkish-speaking’ because, for 
many Kurds, it is Kurdish, not Turkish, that is their primary lan- 
guage. If we use “Turks and Kurds’, this will omit the Cypriots. We 
use all three of these terms because no single term itself is satisfac- 
tory no other term. We mostly use ‘Turkish speaking’ for the major- 
ity of the people studied as their families do indeed speak some 
Turkish.” 


Enneli, Modood and Bradley address the problem of combining Kurds with 
Turks, but they still define them as ‘Turkish speaking’, which does not take 
into account the political, cultural and ethnic differences between Turks 
and Kurds.** I will not use the term “Turkish speaking’ when referring to the 
ethnic identity of Kurdish youth as I aim to have an accurate description. 
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Migration from Turkey can be traced back to the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, mostly due to economic reasons. Migrants from Turkey were 
employed in the textile and food industries, which were run by Turkish 
and Greek Cypriots." After this period, the number of migrants from 
Turkey increased throughout the 1970s.°° The first migration movement 
from Turkey to Britain was to work in textile factories established by 
Turkish Cypriots, as stated by Hüseyin: 


After the 1960s, our population has risen to 80,000. At that time, 
there were some mainland Turks. In 1966-1967, one of my friends 
wanted to bring workers to work for his factory. We were bringing 
Turkish workers from Bursa and Izmir, Turkey. We were helping 
these workers find accommodation and construct social networks. 
They did not have the same problem as we had because we were 
here to help them. [British Turkish] 


The main reason for migration in the late 1960s and early 1970s was 
economic, and first men migrated to Britain to work. After they settled, 
they brought their families over to join them in Britain. Turks who came 
to Britain in the early 1970s started to work at the textile factories owned 
by Turkish Cypriots. However, since the 1970s, especially following the 
military coup in Turkey on 12 March 1971, migration from Turkey to 
Britain was mostly political. As a result of this, the first political migration 
from Turkey to Britain started with young people who established socio- 
political networks in Britain. Besides the military coup in 1971, there was 
another political clash in Kahramanmaras, a region of Turkey. This con- 
flict was between Sunni and Alevi groups. These two groups have differ- 
ent interpretations of Islam and religious identity.°” 

In 1978, Sunni Muslims massacred Alevis in Kahramanmaras. More 
than a hundred Alevi people were killed and many villages and houses 
were destroyed. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, a large number of 
Alevi from Kahramanmaras migrated to Britain. It was the starting point 
of Alevi migration from Turkey to Britain; they constructed transnational 
networks among Alevi in Turkey, Britain and also in Germany. From the 
mid-1970s onwards an increasing number of people from Turkey started 
coming to London on their initiative using their social networks and kin 
relations. The third military coup in 1980 must also be recognised as a 
driving force for Turkish migration to Europe, especially to Germany and 
Britain. It was the second wave of migration from Turkey to Britain. The 
coup pushed many intellectuals, trade union activists and professionals 
to migrate to Europe, some seeking political asylum in Britain.** People 
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who migrated after the 1980s came from the rural areas of Turkey, and 
differed from the migrants who came to Britain in the 1970s from the 
larger cities of Turkey. Those disillusioned with economic and political 
instability sought alternative places of work and residence. The process of 
migration has emerged from economic stagnation and political instabil- 
ity. Migration from Turkey was motivated by both economic and political 
reasons, while the choice of England as the migrants’ destination was 
motivated by their social networks. 

Even though there is no accurate record of the number of Turks and 
Kurds in Britain, it is estimated that the number of migrants from Turkey 
is around 200,000. The number of Turkish immigrants has changed at 
different times due to variable political situations.” The first arrivals 
of Turkish migrants worked with Cypriots and lived in the same areas. 
The reason for living in the same areas might be related to the need to 
be closer to other members of their communities, their relatives, and 
workplaces, and not being able to speak English. In choosing locations, 
knowing someone was important for newly arrived migrants, and so the 
number of Turkish migrants increased within certain locations, as stated 
by Ahmet: 


Lots of Turkish people live in London. My shop is in the Turkish 
area. I can’t work in the centre of London, because I can’t speak 
English. It will be difficult for me to communicate with people 
whose mother tongue is not Turkish. I have to work in the Turkish 
area with Turkish people. I don’t have any other choice. [British 
Turkish] 


Migration from Turkey rose again at the end of the 1980s because of 
the conflict between the PKK and the Turkish government, in east and 
southeast Turkey. As a result of this conflict, many Kurds were displaced 
from their villages and forced to seek refuge in Europe. While a signifi- 
cant number of people from eastern and southeastern Turkey came as 
students and with business visas, many others sought political asylum in 
Britain. The migratory status of Kurds differed from that of many Turkish 
migrants, as some of the latter migrated to Britain voluntarily, while the 
Kurds were forced to migrate as refugees. As in the case of Turks, Kurdish 
men arrived first in Britain and, after finding work, they brought their 
families to join them. After bringing their families to Britain, it became 
easier to construct social networks and socio-cultural spaces. Kurds suf- 
fer the highest levels of disadvantage compared to Turks because they 
were displaced. 
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The number of Kurds from Turkey in Britain is usually estimated 
between 100,000 and 180,000, and the majority of them live in London.*! 
The fact that Kurds are routinely registered as Turks by local authorities 
leads to an undervaluation of their real number in Britain. Therefore, 
many organisations use the term ‘Turkish-speaking community when 
considering this population. However, Kurdish organisations do not 
accept this terminology, as explained by Ali: 


Kurds are a diasporic community. Many Kurds are living in London, 
and they are different from Turks and Turkish Cypriots. Our lan- 
guage [Kurdish] is also different from the Turkish language. We just 
have a Turkish passport. Turkish nationality tries to cover everyone, 
but Kurds are different from Turks. For this reason, we regret the 
terminology of the ‘Turkish-speaking community which excludes 
Kurds. [British Kurdish] 


Ali’s view about the term ‘Turkish-speaking migrants’ rightly addresses 
the reflection of the assimilation policy of the Turkish state even in the 
use of the terminology. As mentioned above, Kurdish migrants are 
political refugees in Britain because they left Turkey as a result of the 
ethnic conflict between the PKK and the Turkish state. The ‘Turkish- 
speaking community’ in London is heterogeneous and includes three 
different groups — Kurdish, Turkish and Turkish Cypriots - who are 
differentiated in their migration histories, motivations, languages, 
cultures, socio-economic status, religion, beliefs, political ideology 
and rural/urban division. Among these groups, Kurdish refugees take 
a strong stance on political activism and fight for Kurdish independ- 
ence and rights. They have strong political awareness and levels of 
political activism.°° 

As a result of the increased amount of Kurdish and Alevi migra- 
tion in the 1990s, settlement choices were affected by the political and 
ethnoreligious features of community members. In the last ten years, 
while Kurdish and Alevi migrants have settled in Harringay, Dalston and 
Stoke Newington, Turks have settled in Newington Green, which is the 
beginning of Green Lanes. After the settlement of significant numbers of 
Kurdish and Turkish migrants in Harringay, these migrants also estab- 
lished their businesses there. In everyday life within the same locations, 
the Kurds and Turks interact with each other by establishing businesses 
or working together. As a consequence, marriages do take place between 
the communities, though the tendency is still to keep to one’s own group- 
ing. This is especially true of the Kurdish community.” 
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Figure 2.2 Window of a Turkish patisserie shop. Photo by author. 


The mobility in social and economic situations, the increased number 
of migrants, and the diversity of jobs within the communities assisted 
Turkish migrants and Kurdish refugees in creating their own social space 
without the need for Turkish Cypriots. While each group constructed its 
own social space with regards to its political, cultural and social stand- 
point, at the same time their social spaces continue to interlink through 
economic and social exchanges at community organisations, etc. The eth- 
nic and ideological divisions among Kurdish and Turkish communities are 
also reflected in their settlement patterns. For example, while Harringay 
and Stoke Newington are known as Kurdish, Kurdish-Alevi neighbour- 
hoods, Newington Green becomes the settlement choice of nationalist 
Turks. Kurdish and Turkish communities constructed their own commu- 
nity organisations based on the political ideologies of their communities. 
These organisations represent both a similarity and an element of separa- 
tion between the groups. I asked a journalist who migrated from Turkey 
to Britain in the 1990s about the scope of community organisations estab- 
lished by the first generation and their role in building transnational social 
and political links with Turkey He said the following: 


There are different organisations established by Turks and Kurds. 
These organisations work for the rights of their communities. 
For this reason, there is tension between the two groups. Whatever 
happens in Turkey between Turks and Kurds is reflected here and 
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in Europe. The tension is between the state sympathiser Turkish 
organisations and leftist Kurdish organisations. Turkish organ- 
isations which support the state do not even try to talk to Kurdish 
organisations. When there is no negotiation, there is tension. There 
is always tension between Turks and Kurds. [British Turkish] 


The tension between Kurds and Turks is mainly because of the national- 
ists on both sides, according to Zehra: 


At some point, Turkish women discriminate against Kurdish 
women, but it was not because of ethnic differences. It was related 
to ignorance about Kurdish people among Turkish women. They 
were saying that ‘we came here earlier than Kurds, but they took 
over our jobs, houses’. The tension between these two communities 
is not too serious, but nationalist Turks and Kurds sometimes create 
problems. [British Kurdish] 


The clash between different political standpoints and ethnicities in 
Turkey, such as anti-Kurdish discourse in the media and daily life,°° 
has been reflected in the Kurdish and Turkish communities in London. 
For instance, whenever there is a demonstration organised by Kurdish 
people, some Turkish nationalists organise a demonstration against the 
Kurds, as stated by Helin: 


Demonstrations in London are mainly held by Kurds because the 
Turks do not have any problems with the state. Turks rarely pro- 
tested against Kurds. The latest tension between Turks and Kurds 
is because of Newroz — an ancient spring celebration for Kurds 
and Iranians. Turks do not let Kurds celebrate Newroz in Trafalgar 
Square. These kinds of things happen. [British Kurdish] 


The political stands of these groups are also reflected in their social 
spaces. For example, in some cafes and restaurants in Newington Green 
there are Turkish nationalist symbols and posters. These political divi- 
sions have affected migrants’ choices of which areas to settle in London. 
Although there are political divisions among Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities, economic factors, forinstance, working together, transcend the 
political separation among the communities. The ideological separation 
between Kurds and Turks is echoed in the politics of community organi- 
sations. The Kurdish community, compared to the Turkish community, 
was more active in establishing community organisations, raising their 
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voices and speaking out about the situation of Kurds in Turkey and their 
political struggle.*’ Kurds, mainly, are mobilised around community 
organisations they established to increase the representation of ethnic 
identity and raise awareness for their political battle with the Turkish 
state and society over the democratisation of Kurdish people and gain- 
ing their right to speak Kurdish and express their ethnic and cultural 
identity. The community organisations, especially the Kurdish and 
Turkish Community Centre (Halkevi) and Kurdish Community Centre 
(KKC) put Kurdish resistance at the centre of their focus. Halkevi is 
one of the main Kurdish organisations in London, founded in 1984 
by the Kurdish community in Stoke Newington, Hackney. Since 1984, 
Halkevi acts as a substitute for the state, providing social work services, 
such as health support for the elderly, and organising cultural and social 
activities. Komkar, the Kurdish Workers Association, was established in 
1990 by Kurdish migrants and, like Halkevi, the group aims to facilitate 
Kurdish cultural expression and, at the same time, support inclusion 
into the receiving country. Facilitating migrants in the creation of plural 
attachments can decrease fear of the unknown and fear of losing their 
roots. Community organisations play a crucial role in protecting ethnic 
identity and culture among migrants while also encouraging openness 
to other cultures and promoting inclusiveness. For example, organisa- 
tions like Day-Mer contribute to the needs of communities by provid- 
ing information on living in Britain and organising annual festivals that 
bring together different communities and ethnic groups. According to 
the director of the Kurdish Advice Centre, such organisations are essen- 
tial in fostering cultural understanding. Day-Mer also has a political 
dimension, as stated by the president of the Day-Mer youth commit- 
tee: ‘These people [the members of Day-Mer] were politically active in 
Turkey; they immigrated to Britain for political reasons and had been 
involved in political organisations. They wanted to set up parallel struc- 
tures in London, but some of these have been transformed into organi- 
sations tackling urban issues in north London.’ 

These organisations create a political space for Kurdish and Turkish 
first-generation migrants who migrated to Britain during the 1980s and 
1990s escaping Turkey from violence, torture and imprisonment because 
of their political stance. The attachment with the country of origin, car- 
rying out political networks with people who share similar political ide- 
ology in Britain and Turkey, becomes important for the first generation 
because they believe one day they will be able to return to a democratic 
and peaceful Turkey. Mahmut, who migrated to Britain in 1980 as a 
refugee, said, ‘we [people who fight for a free and democratic country] 
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always had a dream that one day we will return to Turkey. So, we always 
work towards making our country democratic and peaceful even though 
we are abroad.’ However, for some of the first generations, being a 
member of a transnational community and sharing similar experiences 
in the settling society makes it difficult to consider returning home. As 
Ayla stated: ‘the majority of Kurdish refugees and Turkish migrants say 
that they will go back to their country of origin, but they never do. As 
we are witnessing, many of them live in London for a long time.’ Once 
families have settled in Britain, there seems to be a reluctance to return 
home. Returning seems difficult for migrants who have built their lives 
in Britain, and whose children have grown up and adapted to the receiv- 
ing society. Families who raise their children in different societies and 
face similar challenges often experience difficulties in communication 
between parents and children, diverse socialisation processes, and inter- 
generational conflicts. Regardless of the social group they identify with, 
parents have strong emotional connections with their country of origin, 
whereas young people do not.°” 

Kurds and Turks have developed economic, political, social and 
cultural links that connect the settlement and receiving societies. For 
instance, there are local Turkish and Kurdish radio stations, free local 
newspapers published in Turkish, mosques, community organisations, 
shops selling CDs and books in Turkish, and restaurants and cafes serv- 
ing Kurdish and Turkish food. Theatre groups and companies from 
Turkey perform at least once a month in London, and the Arcola Theatre 
in Hackney, run by Kurdish and Turkish artists, has generated interest, 
especially among the young. Many of these events are either organised 
or advertised by community organisations, said Ayse who attends these 
socio-cultural events: 


There are many community centres, e.g. Halkevi, Day-Mer etc., and 
the Arcola Theatre regularly presents plays in Turkish for Turkish- 
speaking citizens. At the Rio Cinema, every year they hold a Turkish 
film festival and a Kurdish film festival. I attend the Day-Mer festival 
every year where they invite artists from Turkey to come and per- 
form and, in the past, Kazim Koyuncu, Siwan Perver, Mogollar, and 
Kardeş Türküler performed. [British Kurdish] 


The first-generation Kurds and Turks have built transnational socio- 
cultural links between the receiving and sending societies, and the 
Kurdish community in particular has established transnational networks 
that pursue their political goals. While the Kurdish community in London 
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Figure 2.3 Day-Mer’s Culture and Art Festival poster. Photo by author. 


has been politically active and spoken out about the struggles experi- 
enced by Kurdish people in Turkey, the Turkish community has not been 
actively engaging with the politics of Turkey as Kurds. This is the case in 
other European countries. As argued by Bahar Baser the Kurdish dias- 
pora in Sweden is politically more active than the Turkish community.”° 
Laurence Ossipow et al.’s”™ study has also shown that the Kurdish refu- 
gees who migrated from Turkey to Switzerland are more politicised than 
other refugees. Their ongoing battles for their rights and independence 
have become known especially due to their fight against ISIS in Syria, 
and the strength of the political mobilisation of Kurds in Europe distin- 
guishes them from other refugees. In contrast to Turkish migrants, Kurds 
do not have a homeland of their own. While the perception of homeland 
refers to ‘Kurdistan’, not ‘Turkey’,”” for others it refers to a small town or 
village.” Their transnational ties with the homeland often express their 
resistance against the Turkish state. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have discussed the dynamics of the current political 
context in Britain and Turkey and their impact on the identity of young 
people with regards to Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. The 
influence of the political circumstances in both the sending and receiving 
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countries on the sense of belonging and transnational links of young 
people has in the past been under-examined. Through exploring the 
contemporary political context in Britain and Turkey, I aim to show how 
the young people’s sense of belonging is shaped by the political context 
of both countries. As I explore in depth in Chapters 5 and 6, the lives 
of the children of refugees and immigrants are politicised as a result of 
the socio-political circumstances of Britain and Turkey. Moreover, I have 
sketched the historical and social backgrounds of Kurdish and Turkish 
communities in Britain to show the complexities of these communities 
divided into opposing groups, which are reflected in everyday life by 
their settlement patterns, everyday interactions and transnational socio- 
cultural and political links. In the following chapter, I focus on north 
London where Kurdish and Turkish communities settled to show what 
north London represents for young people from Turkey, and I discuss 
their identity-making practices through their relationship with the com- 
munity and the neighbourhood. 
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‘My north London accent indicates 
my working-class background’: 
north London, class, ethnicity and 
community 


London is one of the most diverse cities in Europe, both culturally and 
ethnically, offering a multitude of spaces for minority communities, 
while retaining its status as a global hub.! For instance, Harringay, where 
many Kurds and Turks settled, has an ethnically diverse population and 
over 180 languages are spoken by Harringay residents; 30 per cent of 
Harringay residents do not speak English as their first language.* 

North London, north of the River Thames, is where migrants from 
Turkey settled and are concentrated, mostly in the London boroughs of 
Harringay, Enfield, Waltham Forest, Southwark, Hackney and Islington. 
The majority of migrants from Turkey live around Green Lanes, which 
starts in Newington Green and extends to Winchmore Hill. A significant 
minority live in northeast London, in areas such as Hackney, Harringay, 
Dalston, Stoke Newington and Tottenham. They have built their lives 
within the borders of north London by establishing businesses, com- 
munity organisations, Turkish and Kurdish language schools, shops, 
restaurants, cafes, and publishing local newspapers in their own lan- 
guages. ‘When we came here, there were not many Turks and establish- 
ments run by Turks. We made this place our home by opening Turkish 
restaurants, community organisations and food centres’, said Hüseyin, 
who migrated to Britain in the early 1980s. As Steven Castles and Alastair 
Davidson argued, newcomers seek to construct a place that they can 
again call home.* 

In understanding the sense of belonging and identities of British 
Kurdish and Turkish youth in north London, questions concerning their 
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experiences of living within the community, their relationship with other 
communities in the area, and what north London means to them have 
become crucial. I contend that while north London, with its many Kurdish 
and Turkish communities, offers safety, security, and a sense of commu- 
nity for the children of refugees and immigrants, it also results in them 
being viewed as Other by white British people. As a result, the often dis- 
missive ‘diversity is so cool’ attitude overlooks the experiences of racism 
faced by these young people. The children of refugees and immigrants 
frequently reconstruct their identities. These changes in identities are 
often influenced by how they are seen by others in relation to where they 
live. In this chapter, I argue that the children of refugees and immigrants 
living in the neighbourhoods of north London, which are dominated by 
Kurds and Turks, are constantly being reminded of their working-class 
and migratory backgrounds. 


Class and ethnicity 


The relationship between the perceptions and practices of diversity expe- 
rienced by residents is studied by focusing on how people experience 
diversity in the neighbourhoods they live in.* In these studies, the positive 
perceptions of diversity are highlighted and diversity is appreciated in the 
neighbourhood." For example, Susanne Wessendorf points out the notion of 
‘microspaces of conviviality’ where migrants feel a sense of belonging with 
one another in a diverse neighbourhood on the grounds of shared interests 
including ethnic backgrounds, religions and languages.° This ‘diversity is 
so cool’ approach downplays the racism that is experienced by racialised 
minorities. To comprehend the formation of social relationships in a diverse 
neighbourhood, it is important to examine the existing hierarchies between 
racialised minorities and white British individuals, as well as the new hier- 
archies that are established between the different communities. Les Back 
explores the complex configurations of difference, naming it ‘the metropoli- 
tan paradox’,’ by bringing racism to the centre of analysis. 

When I asked young people about their experiences of resid- 
ing in north London, particularly in Harringay, Hackney, Enfield and 
Tottenham, many referred to commonality rather than diversity. For 
example, Aydin, who was born and raised in Harringay, touched on the 
commonality of residents about class: 


The majority of people who live in Harringay, Green Lanes, are poor, 
and many people here are unemployed. The number of homeless 
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people in this area is rising. Ethnic minorities living in Harringay 
experience poverty and social tensions on a daily basis. Although 
people living in Harringay are from different countries and have 
different ethnic identities; they are working-class. They understand 
each other because they know what poverty is. [British Turkish] 


Aydin pointed out that the commonality among people living in 
Harringay is being working-class and having a migratory background. 
This is not unique to Harringay; the young people living in other parts 
of north and northeast London touched on their similar experiences 
and how they are perceived by others. Hackney, in northeast London, 
is one of the most culturally and religiously diverse neighbourhoods of 
London, consisting of black, non-British white, and Turkish and Kurdish 
communities, and has significantly more people of Jewish and Muslim 
faiths and a higher proportion of people with no religion.* According to 
a recent report published by Hackney Council,’ nine out of ten Hackney 
residents say that Hackney is a place where people from different back- 
grounds get on well together, and ‘its diversity and multiculturalism are 
the main factors contributing to residents feeling proud of the borough’.’° 
The positive attitude toward diversity among the residents of Hackney is 
also highlighted by Wessendorf: ‘I noticed that newcomers are not usu- 
ally asked about their origins, even if they look different or speak with an 
accent.”!' This approach to diversity is conceptualised as ‘commonplace 
diversity’,'? which refers to the acknowledgement of differences of ori- 
gin, language and religion, but class is not mentioned. The valorisation of 
diversity often dismisses the impacts of socio-economic inequalities and 
hierarchies of belonging on the everyday lives of racialised minorities. 
Hackney, for instance, has gone into a regeneration programme that has 
created and reproduced widening social and economic inequalities and 
destabilised existing community networks. 

Ceren has been living in Hackney for 20 years and remembers the 
transformations that the neighbourhood has gone through and how 
these changes have affected how she is perceived: 


Hackney is a very different place from what it was 16 years ago. 
I grew up in Hackney. It is very close to central London. The council 
estate we live on is quite diverse. There are not just Turks and Kurds 
but, across the road, there are houses worth millions. So on the one 
side, there are council houses, and just across the road, there are 
wealthy people’s houses. You can literarily see the divide, which is 
quite weird to see. When walking in the area you can see that the 
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ethnic people and white people position themselves away from each 
other. That was quite interesting to experience. [British Kurdish] 


Explaining how the gentrification process in Hackney has been affect- 
ing its residents, Ceren pointed out whiteness as well as class. The 
experiences of Ceren indicate a clear division between ‘white people’ 
and ‘ethnic people’ in terms of class, race and belonging. Who belongs 
to Hackney has changed and the division among communities has 
become much more visible, especially after the gentrification process, 
which has been happening for some time now. Class becomes one of 
the most prominent boundaries between people in a diverse neighbour- 
hood. It is also associated with a specific accent that shows that they are 
working-class. 

The studies”? promoting the positive perceptions of diversity in the 
neighbourhoods of London do not touch on the experiences of racialised 
minorities, especially when they commute from their neighbourhood 
to central London for work and study. However, these young people 
experience discrimination and racism because of their accent, ethnicity 
and migratory background when they are in the city of London. Aliza 
pointed out her experiences of racism after moving out of north London: 


At the secondary school in Enfield I attended there were a lot of 
Turkish and Kurdish students at that school; of course, there were 
no white people. I never felt like an outsider at secondary school. 
At the university, there are groups like Pakistanis, Indians and 
Somalis. It is so multicultural and I do not feel like an outsider at 
the university either. Only during boarding school, I felt that. Even 
at the university, we have ‘the white girls’, we call them ‘the white 
girls’ because they just stick within themselves. I really wanted to 
be friends with them. I was friends with them at some point, but 
clearly, they do not want you there, or maybe I feel like I do not 
identify with them. Black people also live in council estates. They 
understand why we live there, but you always have to explain to a 
white person saying that my parents are from here, they came here 
because of this and so on. You always have to explain yourself to 
people who are not ethnic. I understand that their background is 
different as well. I have a level of understanding that they are differ- 
ent people and looking at it from a multicultural background makes 
us understand things easier and have a level of empathy. But when 
they are only from one particular background it is not the same. 
[British Kurdish] 
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How Aliza makes sense of ‘multiculturalism’ is about how multiple ethnic 
groups live in a society and understand each other. The feeling of not 
being an outsider next to Pakistanis, Indians and Somalis at university 
was inverted when she was around ‘the white girls’. The level of under- 
standing of each other and having an equal relationship without hier- 
archy has not been reached in multicultural and diverse neighbourhoods 
of London. The practices of ‘everyday multiculturalism’ are discussed 
in line with living together in tolerance despite all the differences." 
This simplistic understanding of multiculturalism does not challenge its 
reductionist version of culture, considers its complexity and gives equal 
weight to the experiences of racism and structural inequalities when 
thinking of diversity.'° The children of refugees and immigrants recon- 
struct their identities in everyday life and these identifications are often 
influenced by how they are seen by others in relation to where they live. 
As stated by Alana Lentin, there is a risk of ignoring ‘how allied con- 
cepts of such as culture and diversity have been incorporated into the 
denial of the significance of racism’.!? When young people move out of 
the segregated multicultural environment and interact with white British 
people, they feel like an outsider. Multiculturalism does not involve the 
white majority in its practice. Aliza’s experiences show that white British 
people are not included within multicultural settings, because when she 
is around them there is a lack of understanding of her background and 
socio-economic situation, which is opposite to the feeling when she is 
with ‘ethnic minorities’ from different backgrounds. This correlates with 
what Nasar Meer and Tariq Modood argue: ‘multiculturalism speaks only 
to and for minorities’.'* Aliza is framed as a cultural Other as a result of 
‘encouraging different ethnic or religious groups to form ‘parallel socie- 
ties’ and ‘the illiberal exclusion of minority ethnic communities’.’’ 

The discussions around diversity and multiculturalism do not pay 
much attention to the role of class when interacting with one another. 
‘Do you think that class also plays an important role when interacting 
with white people?’, I asked. Aliza replied immediately: 


Yes, white people who do not live on council estates are always seen 
as richer. When I was born, I was in a council estate. It is because 
our parents were immigrants who did not have enough money to 
begin with. Sometimes when you want to invite your white friends 
to your house, you think that what they are going to think about my 
house. It should not be like that. I know that our house is lovely; 
my parents worked so hard for it. But at the same time you are 
thinking whether they are going to judge me because I have been 
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to their house and their house is big. You are thinking about these 
very small things and this is really about class, then it is also an 
ethnic thing. These are interlinked. Because when you are white 
you are middle-class, but when you are ethnic, you are not neces- 
sarily middle-class. Also when you go out to eat with them, they 
say ‘are you holding the folk in the right hand?; why do not put a 
napkin on your lap?’ We did not learn these things. We had a spoon 
to eat whatever was put on our plates. I noticed these things when 
I went to their house and thought that they are going to judge me. 
These people know these things; they have grown up with that 
culture. We are not. Even these little things make you an outsider. 
[British Kurdish] 


Class differences create extra boundaries between whites and racialised 
minorities. Aliza’s intersecting ethnic and class identities made her ques- 
tion her sense of belonging to the neighbourhood, and society in general. 
Her accent is another signifier of her class background and the neigh- 
bourhood where she lives. As she put it: 


I have done my best to make sure that I do not sound like Iam from 
north London. When I was younger at primary school, one girl said 
‘you have got such an accent’. From that point onwards, I started 
crying, and I said to myself that I was going to do my best not to 
have an accent. It still affects me to that day what she said to me. 
I put on a bit of an accent and I use bigger words. I try to speak with 
a posh accent. [British Kurdish] 


Like Aliza, Ceren also put on an accent and use particular words to sound 
like the white people because she does not want to sound like the Other. 
She said: ‘with Turkish and Kurdish friends, we all make a joke about it. 
We say “we do not want to sound that we are from Green Lanes”. We try 
to make sure that we do not sound like we are from Green Lanes because 
it is so obvious that we are from Turkey.’ ‘Why you do not want to be 
known that you are from Turkey’, I asked Ceren. She replied: 


Because the majority of Turkish, Kurdish people live in north 
London, a place where is associated as being of lower status. People 
pick up from my accent where I live, which reveals not only my eth- 
nic background, as everyone knows that North London is where 
Turkish and Kurdish people live but also my working-class back- 
ground. [British Kurdish] 
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Because her socio-economic background and ethnicity are instantly rec- 
ognisable by white British people as soon as she speaks, she feels like an 
outsider. Likewise, when Aliza is around white people she does her best 
to be fluent in English so as not to sound like the Other, but when she 
speaks English at Day-Mer, she said ‘I do not care how I am talking.’ 

From a different perspective, Barbaros stated that his class back- 
ground reveals commonality with white British young people: 


I was brought up in Muswell Hill. A very middle-class environment. 
I got to do nice things, got to see nice places. I kept being reminded 
of how lucky I was. I went to school with white middle-class kids. 
We had lots of opportunities. Not all kids are getting to horse riding 
or summer art camps. As a result of going to these places, common 
memories are created. When you are in a middle-class circle, they 
say, ‘Ohh ... you also went to this summer art camp, I did as well.’ 
So, you have these points of discussion and this leads to identity cre- 
ation as well as strengthens a sense of belonging. [British Turkish] 


While belonging to the same class creates commonality through partici- 
pating in similar lifestyles, religion and ethnicity still play a big role in 
how he was seen by white British people. Barbaros said: 


Iremember my day in year one. I was wearing a small Quran. People 
asked what is your name? I said ‘Barbaros’. They said ‘what?’. Then 
I said ‘Barba-ros’. They said ‘what is that?’ I knew all of a sudden 
that I will always be different, and I do not want to be different. 
[British Turkish] 


‘What does being different mean to you?’ I asked Barbaros. After think- 
ing for about two minutes, he responded: ‘it means that I will not be fully 
British, which is scary because I might be discriminated against because 
of my background, name and religion’. 

Yaz also feels different from white British people despite their?° 
class background and their posh accent, which they put on in order to 
be accepted: 


I change my accent where I am depending on the context and to 
whom I am speaking. I did drama and spent so many years on how 
to change the way I speak. I am well-trained in copying accents. 
Ican have a posh accent if I am with English people. It helps but also 
questions what I normally speak. All my English is from school. We 
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are very middle-class but we did not start as middle-class. We lived 
in a council flat for a few years. My parents squatted before that. 
They were granted some sort of social mobility, which meant their 
experiences shaped how I see money and wealth. I went to a private 
school, but I was not like the other kids at the school. Class matters 
a lot, but also it is a difficult thing to understand. [British Turkish] 


‘Why did you feel different from other children at school?’, I asked them. 
‘It is because I was always asked this question: “Where are your parents 
from?” and kept reminded that I am the Other. It is maybe because of my 
name or because I am not white enough.’ 

Even though Yaz and Barbaros belong to the same class background 
as their white English peers, enjoying access to all resources and oppor- 
tunities as their white peers and speaking fluent and accentless English, 
they still feel different. Class matters and is visible in the everyday 
experiences of young people, but race, ethnicity and religion also have 
a big impact on how these young people are racialised. While sharing 
a similar class background with their white peers reveals commonality 
for Barbaros and Yaz, it also creates boundaries in the case of Aliza and 
Ceren. The elimination of class differences does not guarantee that these 
young people will be seen as British as their white peers. 

Paying close attention to racism as a powerful attribute of modern- 
ity, Stuart Hall indicated that ‘late-modern’ societies produce differences 
that are often experienced by racialised minorities.” The experiences of 
young people living in diverse, multicultural neighbourhoods of London 
demonstrate that they are defined by their cultural origins or as an object, 
as stated by Ceren: ‘You are just seen as an object. White people always 
ask about our culture and whenever we talk about it, they say “oh my 
God, that is so cute ....” We are more than our cultures.’ Understanding 
the experiences of migrants and minorities in cultural patterns helps cre- 
ate hierarchies and emphasises ‘cultural essentialism’.*? The experiences 
of young people about living in a diverse and multicultural neighbour- 
hood illustrate ‘forms of division and racism within forms of multicul- 
tural coexistence’.” 


Culture and politics 
‘I never had any English friends. I tried my best, but it is quite difficult 


in north London because there is not a large English population’, said 
Kemal, British Turkish, highlighting the predominantly Kurdish and 
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Turkish composition of the neighbourhood when I asked about his 
experiences of living in north London. Supporting this point, Ali, British 
Turkish, said: ‘North London is like a little Turkey. It is better to know 
Turkish in north London than English.’ He added: ‘I enjoy living in north 
London because I can eat Turkish food, joke about Turkish politics and 
some of the traditions.’ North London is more than a neighbourhood for 
young people; it offers various cultural resources to Kurdish and Turkish 
communities, including the local Turkish radio stations, a few local 
newspapers published in Turkish, mosques including the London Islamic 
Turkish Association mosque, Siileymaniye mosque, Aziziye mosque, 
Alevi Cultural Centre and Cemevi, Yunus Emre Institute, AlaTurca 
(Arcola Theatre’s Kurdish and Turkish speaking theatre group), Kurdish 
and Turkish community organisations, football clubs, shops selling CDs 
and books in Turkish, food centres, restaurants, cafes, etc. 

Theatre groups and companies from Turkey perform at least once 
a month in London, and the Arcola Theatre in Hackney, run by Kurdish 
and Turkish professionals, has generated interest, especially among the 
young. When I asked young people how they describe north London, 
many referred to the socio-cultural space constructed by the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities. For example, Atescan experiences Turkish culture 
in Harringay where his father used to own a Turkish restaurant called 
Nazar. He knows most of the Turkish restaurant owners in Harringay 
through his father, and enjoys spending time in Harringay and eating 
Turkish food. Another way of practising culture is through speaking 
Turkish at home, watching Turkish television channels on satellite and 
listening to Turkish music. As he put it: ‘I listen to more Turkish music 
than English music. My mum is a singer so, when we go somewhere, she 
was putting on Turkish music and I was listening to it with her. I have also 
learned the importance of Turkish traditional songs from Alevi culture.’ 

Like Atescan, Harringay represents most of the things about 
Turkishness for Yaz: 


When I think of north London, Harringay comes to my mind. It is 
like Little Istanbul. As China Town or Little Italy in New York. It is 
like here for Turkish people. You walk and you see Turkish lawyers, 
Turkish bakeries, and Turkish flower shops. For any Turkish needs, 
you can just go there. It is nice to see and to be there. I think there 
should be more integration. I understand how these communities 
operate. I associate again with comfort, food, etc. This kind of life 
is too superficial. It is not actually my nature. I go to these places 
with my family to eat. Getting a fix of culture. I have been there 
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with partners with whom I am in queer relationships. We may hold 
hands here but when we are there, I actively said ‘let’s have some 
distance’. So again, my multiple identities have issues with each 
other. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s description of Harringay as ‘Little Istanbul’ refers to a space that 
signifies homogeneity and cultural consumption. Despite its homogene- 
ity, this constructed space offers some sort of comfort for the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities who live in this neighbourhood and those who are 
settled in other parts of London - such as being close to food and off- 
licences, where products from Turkey are sold, hamam (Turkish baths), 
barbers, and so on. These spaces, at the same time, reflect the social and 
political identities of Turkey. Atescan, Yaz and Fatma mentioned their 
awareness of traditional discourses of the community in their everyday 
lives and of how they act accordingly. As Ayşe Çağlar states, German 
Turkish youth accept the ghetto metaphor to define their relationships 
with places and this leads to negotiation because they do not adopt the 
concepts of the dominant discourse.” Yaz, who is in a queer relationship, 
found it hard to be able to openly hold hands with her partner in the 
neighbourhoods where the Kurdish and Turkish communities live. Yaz 
also highlighted the socio-cultural differences between themselves and 
the Kurdish and Turkish communities in Harringay. These socio-cultural 
differences are enhanced by Turkish state policies of polarisation, which 
cause tension between secular-liberal and religious-traditional people, 
and leads to the rapid growth of anti-LGBTQ + rhetoric. 

Besides this, Yaz also referred to class as a distinguishing identity 
category between themselves and the community in London. Similarly, 
Barbaros also said he finds it difficult to fit in with the Turkish and 
Kurdish communities in north London due to class differences. He said 
the following: 


I definitely do not feel similar to the Turkish and Kurdish communi- 
ties in north London. The types of Turks that my dad is friends with 
in Turkey are different to the types of Turks I have conversations 
with within these neighbourhoods. The fact that he is a military 
kind of guy, he is in different circles. I am placed within different 
circles. It is not the Turkey I know when I go there. People I know 
in Turkey are like very efendi, efendi [polite and formal]. Always 
talking in the third person. Definitely, it is different. I am always 
cherry-picking the culture when I go there. I would say our class 
backgrounds are different. It sounds terrible to say, but I identify 
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with the food but do not identify with the people serving this food 
to me. That’s not the Turkey I am used to. [...] I want to make a 
point about how space and places make such an important idea 
about where you grow up. Growing up in Muswell Hill is a bubble, 
you go to Muswell Hill primary. All relatively similar stuff like hous- 
ing and then I learned that I am middle-class. When I was visiting 
working-class areas, I realised that it is a different life. I actively see 
the kids at my mum’s school. They would not like me, they would be 
swearing and doing crazy things. [British Turkish] 


Both Yaz and Barbaros pointed out the class difference between them- 
selves, their families and the Kurdish and Turkish communities in 
Harringay. As explained in Chapter 2, migrants from Turkey are hetero- 
geneous in terms of language, socio-economic status, cultures, religion, 
beliefs, migration motivation histories and political ideology. Secular 
and religious division has increased a lot since the AKP came to power, 
and this division is reflected in the everyday lives of these groups, which 
then create polarisation and cause social tensions between the groups, 
as discussed in Chapter 2. This polarisation in Turkey is mirrored in 
the everyday lives of Kurdish and Turkish communities in London, and 
makes most of them feel estranged from each other. Yaz and Barbaros 
did not grow up in Harringay, Hackney, Enfield or Tottenham. Since they 
were born they have been living in the middle-class neighbourhoods of 
north London, which have fewer Kurds and Turks, and no established 
transnational socio-cultural spaces. Their relationships with the Kurdish 
and Turkish communities and links to the neighbourhoods where the 
communities are concentrated are limited to Kurdish and Turkish food 
consumption. 

Apart from being at the centre of Kurdish and Turkish cultural con- 
sumption, there is a lot of tension, as in Turkey, between the Kurds and 
Turks living there together. This is explained by Murat: 


The political debates in Turkey about Kurdish identity or the role 
of the current government get sort of reflected in north London. 
There is always tension between Turks and Kurds in Turkey, and 
this is reflected in the streets and in the schools of north London. 
These people watch Turkish television, these people do lots of 
things that the Turkish community does. Unfortunately, friends 
sometimes split because one is Turkish, and the other is Kurdish. 
I have seen lots of rows, abuse and even physical fights. [British 
Kurdish] 
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Likewise, Ayse stated: 


There is sometimes tension between Kurdish and Turkish students. 
Some Kurdish students say that they are from the Kurdish commu- 
nity and do not wish to approach the Turkish community. When 
I was in secondary school, it was extremely common to have fights 
between Turkish Cypriots and Kurds. There were not many Turks 
where I grew up. There were mainly Turkish Cypriots and Kurds. 
During the rare occasions when they faced each other, they fought 
the blacks and the Kurds. The norm was to make friends from 
within your ethnic group. [British Kurdish] 


Political and social tensions between Kurds and Turks in Turkey are 
imported into north London and may increase from time to time depend- 
ing on Turkey’s current political stance towards the Kurds. Transnational 
media is discerned as the main tool by which young people engage with 
the Kurdish conflict in Turkey. Even though the political separation 
between Turks and Kurds is reflected in the structure of the community 
organisations and settlement patterns, both groups mainly live in north 
London, close to each other. Murat stated, ‘I really enjoy socialising in 
the Turkish and Kurdish communities.’ Similarly, Aliza referred to the 
importance of being a part of the community in north London: 


As long as you say I am Turkish or Kurdish, people say from north 
London. I do not think it is a bad thing. It is nice, as we are all here. 
You want to be close to your family. So one person moved here, and 
others followed. It is good that the Kurds and Turks live in the same 
neighbourhood and work together. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza’s expression of ‘close to your family’ refers to the social connec- 
tions, emotional support, friendship and shared experiences of having a 
migratory background that exist between the Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities living and working in the same urban space. The embeddedness 
in its local and daily environment transcends their cultural differences 
and makes it possible for the Kurdish and Turkish populations to bond. 
In another respect, as a result of living in the Kurdish and Turkish neigh- 
bourhoods since an early age, Aliza said that she has constructed close 
ties, especially, with the Kurdish community from Day-Mer: 


Sadly, I have not made friends with as many different ethnic people 
as I could have. So, I do feel like I was quite secure in my Kurdish 
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bubble. A lot of the friends I have now are my friends because our 
parents met in Day-Mer and our parents continue being friends and 
then we ended up being friends. It is simply because you can relate 
to them so much more than anyone else. It is the whole relationship 
thing. We are all children of refugees from Turkey. Our parents are 
Kurdish. They [the Kurdish youth] understand. It is so much easier 
to be around them. At university, I have Kosovan, Lebanese and 
Pakistani friends. My closest friends are still my Kurdish friends. 
I wish it was not, but it is how it is. You just feel closer. [British 
Kurdish] 


When Aliza is with other young people who have parents of the same 
Kurdish background, their shared experiences such as their parents’ moti- 
vations for migration, status as refugees, and challenges faced as chil- 
dren of refugees make them bond. This understanding and connection 
are also rooted in their upbringing, cultural practices, and involvement 
in the Kurdish community through family and community organisations. 
As Murat noted, they are all ‘children of refugees from Turkey’ and their 
shared experiences allow for a deeper understanding and connection: 


I have more things in common with friends from the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities. Our families had immigrated to England 
in the early 1990s; we all speak Turkish at home, we all probably 
watch the same Turkish channels, and the ways we grew up are 
similar, so we have more things in common. We become friends not 
because we had more things in common. [...] I really enjoy socialis- 
ing in the Turkish and Kurdish communities but also I enjoy living 
in north London, I am so used to the environment. I would not want 
to live in Turkey. It is probably just because I have been living in 
north London since I was born. I believe I should continue living 
here because I made friends and built a social life here. Iam sure if 
I only lived in Istanbul, I would say the same thing about Istanbul 
and I would not want to live in north London. [British Kurdish] 


Murat’s primary identification with north London, where he was raised, 
still lives and builds his social life, makes this place home for him. This 
specific urban space plays a crucial role in the everyday life of young peo- 
ple because they have built their social lives and friendships, and have a 
feeling of comfort and safety there.” Besides these positive sides of liv- 
ing in north London, Murat also mentioned the role of shared experi- 
ences that are associated with having a transnational background, such 
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as being children of immigrants, watching Turkish television channels, 
speaking Turkish at home and growing up similarly, in constructing a 
sense of belonging to a local space. Similarly, Atescan identifies with a 
particular local place in London where he built friendships: 


Grahame Park is where I grew up. It is my home, my identity. I was 
born in Enfield and then my first house was in Edmonton, a council 
flat, then Wood Green, and then Grahame Park. There were lots 
of people my age. I started going to school there. I have a sense of 
belonging to this place. The place has changed a lot. It was greener 
in the past now there are lots of buildings. So, I identify more with 
its greener version. [British Turkish] 


Most young people who have been living in north London since they were 
born or from an early age have constructed their social life in this specific 
urban district. Friendships were built with the people living in the same 
area, they have gone to school in the same area and they are familiar with 
all the shops and institutions established in this specific urban district. 

School is a crucial part of the everyday life for young people and 
a place where they can socialise with their peers, who may or may not 
come from different backgrounds, and negotiate their participation in 
the receiving society.” Floya Anthias notes that Greek-Cypriot and Asian 
youths experience a sense of isolation from English youths.’’ This isola- 
tion is associated with feeling Other and is strengthened by the experi- 
ences of racism. Les Back stresses that the experiences of racism among 
racialised minority youths in a multicultural environment should be 
taken into consideration.** The Kurdish and Turkish youth mostly attend 
neighbourhood state schools that are close to their homes. In London, 
these schools are situated in Harringay, Islington and Enfield.” The 
neighbourhood determines both the type of household and the type of 
schools where children are registered. This structure creates social and 
cultural homogeneity, which might contradict their ‘multicultural’ pur- 
pose and lead to the reproduction of social inequalities. While Portes 
and Rumbaut’s study% show that schools promote diversity by having 
children from various ethnic backgrounds in certain neighbourhoods, 
Waters*!, Anthias? and Goulbourne et al. indicate that the school 
environment can be homogenous and static. 

The homogeneity in schools dictates friendship choices. Many 
young people have stated that their classmates from the same ethnic 
background tend to form their own groups. For example, Ali, British 
Kurdish, who has been living in Enfield, remarked on the importance of 
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having Kurdish friends in school, said: ‘When I am with English friends, 
they do not understand why I need to be at home at a certain time as they 
think it is weird. I prefer to hang out with friends from my own back- 
ground because we understand each other better.’ Like Ali, Seda also pre- 
fers to hang out with her British Turkish friends: 


There are two or three Turkish girls in my classroom; I don’t think 
I would hang out with anyone else. Not to be racist, but you get 
along better with people from your background. They speak my 
language, I can sit down and chat with them and share my feelings. 
What matters is that we speak the same language and nobody can 
understand us. [British Turkish] 


Speaking the same language and sharing similar experiences, such as 
growing up within similar socio-cultural backgrounds, living in the same 
neighbourhood and having similarities in life patterns bring these young 
people together in sharing their ‘transnational habitats’.** This is a com- 
mon feeling among young people from a transnational background. 
They might find it challenging to socialise with people from different 
backgrounds, as they fear being discriminated against. However, they 
recreate racial and ethnic boundaries between themselves and members 
of other groups; Seda’s negation ‘not to be racist but ...’ is a symptom of 
a racist discourse that reflects a structural problem rather than an indi- 
vidual one. 

The inability to speak English properly is the most common reason 
for young people to socialise with people from the same ethnic back- 
ground. According to Goulbourne et al., ‘a shared ethnic background and 
similarly lived experiences appeared to be the most important factors 
shaping some of British-Italian closest friendship networks.’ Similar 
experiences, such as mutual understanding, trust, and sharing trans- 
national backgrounds are also some of the reasons invoked by young 
people in relation to choosing friends from the same ethnic background. 
This attitude can also be motivated in some cases by exclusion and racism 
experienced at school, as Anthias argues: ‘the more the experiences of 
exclusion in British society, the greater the likelihood that many young 
people would construct themselves in ethnic terms’.*° In other words, 
feeling a part of a group is a way to overcome discrimination and racism 
in the school environment, as mentioned by Zeynep, living in Harringay: 


I do not feel that I really fit in at school. With other classmates I get 
on well, my friends comprise people who are not originally British. 
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I did not choose my friends according to their nationality, but it does 
seem to be the norm for ‘foreigners’ to stick together. When I was 
in secondary school, I encountered a racist peer who disliked me 
because of my background and made jokes about my background, 
I felt excluded and my education suffered. Since then, I prefer to be 
friends with people from the same background. [British Turkish] 


Similar experiences were also mentioned by Ceren, living in Hackney: 


I went to a state school. I received racist comments from people 
from ethnic minority backgrounds. Brown and black people make 
you feel uncomfortable also by saying you are an immigrant. In my 
school, there are some white middle-class people and everyone else 
was from different ethnic groups so we were like a token person, a 
token Muslim girl, a token black person, a token Kurdish girl, a token 
whatever. I was not friends with any of the white people there. We 
were never connected. They were not bad people but you could see 
the differences and how teachers treat children differently. Teachers, 
for instance, are not in communication with our parents. The white 
parents were always the classroom governance, they were deciding 
how things should be done. The little things like not being chosen 
by the teacher. They had rules about hairstyles which often targets 
black girls. If I am insecure about my work, never being the smart 
one, or being chosen by the teacher because always white students 
were chosen. It continues into the university as well. I cannot break 
the feeling of being out of place. [British Kurdish] 


Zeynep and Ceren felt like outsiders in the school environment because 
they found it difficult to fit into any established student groups. They 
experienced what Les Back describes, in the case of Vietnamese youth 
in London, as a new form of racism that includes new groups who 
are excluded and marginalised in specific areas.” This often occurs, 
according to Mehmet Ali, through the behaviour of peers and teach- 
ers.°° In their case, the label of ‘foreigner’ leads them to seek support 
from their peers of the same ethnic background. Ceren’s narrative of 
being uncomfortable around black and brown people — because of the 
assumption that she is an immigrant — and how the white students 
and racialised students are treated differently at school show how 
belonging is divided hierarchically between racialised students, and a 
lack of solidarity between the racialised students against the unequal 
treatment they receive at school. Moreover, both Zeynep and Ceren 
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stressed the difficulty of trying to fit into groups of white people as a 
result. Aliza also mentioned similar experiences to that of Zeynep and 
Ceren during her study at a boarding school in London. She said the 
following: 


I went to a boarding school for two years which was populated by 
rich white kids. I felt that Iam quite confident. I could hold myself 
if there is racism. But even little things like I was told, such as ‘you 
are a terrorist’, ‘you do not have a country’, were examples of pure 
racism because they never say these things to each other. I felt if 
someone has a weaker character, they could not handle it. My par- 
ents and brother have always told me that this is who you are and 
you need to be proud. There are small remarks like ‘OMG, you are 
hairy’. It was a little joke but there were big meanings behind it. 
[...] When I went to their house for example I always felt like an 
outsider because I am ethnically different from them. Their parents 
were not engaging in conversations with me that much. I do not 
speak to anyone from that school. After all, I drifted apart from 
them because I was different. I do think it is to do with religion. 
You are a terrorist comment was made because of religion or ‘why 
you are not wearing a hijab’. I am not Muslim, I am an atheist. What 
are you talking about? It does not matter. Even if I am Muslim they 
should not be making these jokes. It is an ethnic thing, but it is also 
the whole Muslim thing. It is the Middle East thing. These kids in 
boarding school are grown up in a big bubble. They are only friends 
with each other. Having Turkish or Kurdish going in their commu- 
nity is so foreign to them. I feel like I challenged the ideas of some- 
one like ethnic. Weirdly, that I did not see it as racism at that time 
but it was racism. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza studied in a homogenised environment at school, which she 
described as a ‘white space’. In this space, she was reminded that she is 
the Other, foreign and not British. Forming groups with people from the 
same background was motivated by the fear of discrimination, as high- 
lighted by Aliza, Murat, Ali, Seda and Zeynep. All of them attended school 
in the neighbourhoods of Harringay, Hackney, Enfield and Tottenham, 
which are considered multicultural.” However, their experiences of 
racism, particularly in school, have led them to form friendships with 
others from their backgrounds for reasons of understanding, security, 
and solidarity. Ceren, for example, felt excluded due to class differences 
with her white peers at school: 
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I did not choose my friends according to their nationality, but it does 
seem to be the norm for ‘foreigners’ to stick together. I am some- 
times scared that my name or background will somehow affect my 
prospects. If I were to encounter a racist person, say a teacher who 
disliked me because of my background, I would feel bad and my 
education would suffer. [...] I would feel very angry if they discrim- 
inated against me. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren discussed the general experiences of Kurdish and Turkish young 
people in schools, as well as her own experiences of being excluded from 
resources at school due to their ethnic identity and migratory background. 
Kurdish and Turkish youth in London fall into disadvantaged groups at 
school due to their ethnicity and class background.* Stressing the difficulty 
of fitting into the white space as a Kurd, Ceren also referred to class differ- 
ences as a significant barrier to her inclusion at school. She continued: 


For me being surrounded by white middle-class students at school. 
We were in one corner of the classroom and they were in another 
corner. We had a conversation with the teacher saying you should 
not be in this part of the classroom. She tried to merge it but she 
made it worse because we were away from the friends we feel close 
to. The school really changed over time to adjust to the needs of 
white middle-class students. In the beginning, there were so many 
free trips to go and do things. By the time I was in year 11 the only 
trip that was left was skiing in a state school that was not under- 
funded. Can you pay £500 for a skiing trip? Skiing is not an immi- 
grant consumption, it is a white middle-class consumption, and 
£500 for a ski trip is a luxury for working-class people. Always 
white middle-class students went. Consider earning £8 an hour and 
£500 for skiing is too much. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren’s experience illustrates that racialised minorities are affected by 
social inequalities more than others. She pointed to the intersection 
between migration and class inequalities, especially when saying ‘skiing 
is not an immigrant consumption’, and highlighted that belonging to a 
working-class family and having a migratory background have automati- 
cally put the children of refugees and immigrants into the category of 
Other. Ceren added: 


I am working-class and a child of a refugee. Because of my class 
and migratory background, I am more likely to experience 
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discrimination and other things which make me start the world 
from minus one automatically. Most definitely my class background 
has a massive part of my identity. Even if we get a certain level of 
income, we will not be able to let go of the cultural side of class. 
That will always be there. Once I earn a certain amount of income, 
I categorise myself as a middle-class person. In terms of culture, 
I have always been working class because I have not grown up with 
a middle-class income, and I am a minority. I do not know middle- 
class labels or participate in the social events middle-class people 
attend. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren’s experiences highlight the phenomenon of ‘the new racism’. This 
refers to forms of discrimination and prejudice that are based on politi- 
cal discourses about migration and racialised minorities that centre on 
culture, religion and class rather than skin colour.*! Ceren pointed out 
that, as a working-class child of refugees, she will always be perceived as 
an ‘outsider’ in British society. 


‘Some organisations are too radical ... find it difficult to 
identify with their politics’: community organisations at 
the heart of north London 


The community organisations established by the first generation of 
Kurdish and Turkish migrants play a crucial role in continuing political 
resilience, connecting people from the same background and keeping 
young people ‘away from the streets’. Community organisations offer dif- 
ferent sets of attachments with the country of origin, which could be pol- 
itical, cultural, religious or social, and which influence the relationship 
with the country of origin. For instance, community organisations with 
a political background reinforce not only ethnic identity but also polit- 
ical incorporation. Community organisations instil a sense of ethnic 
identity and provide cultural resources.*? According to Philip Kasinitz 
et al., belonging to ethnic organisations is automatically associated with 
transnational practices, because community organisations are structured 
to transmit cultural values and the practices of the country of origin to 
migrants, especially to the ‘second generation’.** This is illustrated by 
Goulbourne et al. in the case of young Caribbean migrants.* The political 
connotation is particularly prevalent in the case of Kurdish and Turkish 
communities, as their organisations are structured according to their pol- 
itical ideologies, religions and cultures. 
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Community organisations solidify transnational links and reinforce 
solidarity with the people of the country of origin. Goulbourne et al. 
show, for instance, that Italian migrants in London participate in two 
types of community organisations — Catholic churches and left-wing 
trade unions — because of a sense of solidarity with other Italians.“ Both 
types of organisation run similar activities for Italian migrants. In the 
case of Italian organisations, a sense of solidarity and socialisation are 
more crucial than political representation.** 

There are diverse community organisations within the Kurdish 
and Turkish communities in terms of their structure, that is political 
and cultural, but, unlike the Italian community, their activities rep- 
resent and are linked to their ideologies. The political emphasis of 
left-wing Kurdish and Turkish and right-wing Turkish organisations 
compared to other groups such as Italians is more visible and more 
obviously reflected in their socio-cultural activities. According to Gökçe 
Yurdakul, Turks in Germany establish politically-oriented associations 
to support their political standpoint.“ This can also be said in the case 
of left-wing Kurdish and Turkish and right-wing Turkish community 
organisations in London, where political separation among communi- 
ties is also visible and each organisation reflects their political ideology 
on a transnational level. 

Political representation plays a crucial role in these communities. 
This political nature of organisations is reinforced in this case by trans- 
national connections created with other organisations established by 
the Kurdish and Turkish first generation in Europe, especially those in 
Germany. As explored in Chapter 2, Kurdish and Turkish communities 
are politically divided, so organisations that are established by these 
communities also represent different ideological standpoints. Mehmet 
Ali explains that nationalist Turks establish their organisations and 
weekend language schools to spread a sense of national identity, whereas 
Kurds establish their organisations to carry on their resistance for eth- 
nic and cultural rights.°° The ideological separation between Kurds and 
nationalist Turks is reflected in their separate structure. While Kurdish 
organisations hold seminars about Kurdish issues in Turkey and protect 
their language through Kurdish language courses, Turkish organisations 
are more likely to promote national culture through language and his- 
tory courses and the celebration of national days. The organisations 
were set up to meet the needs of the specific communities, but some have 
become vehicles for the propagation of various ideologies. Their founda- 
tional purposes differ from each other, and each community has its own 
organisation. 
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The general aim of community organisations is to strengthen 
ethnic ties among young people, by making them practise the culture, 
especially through learning language,*! and by delivering socio-cultural 
activities. Community organisations provide different methods of estab- 
lishing transnational links for migrant communities, such as creating a 
social environment where they can discuss the social and political issues 
in the country of origin and the problems that the Kurdish and Turkish 
communities face in London. Although most of these organisations are 
orientated toward political activities, some — the Kurdish and national- 
ist Turkish groups in particular — also combine cultural activities, includ- 
ing language courses. As Russell King et al. point out, ‘at present, the 
Kurdish language and identity are largely promoted through community 
organisations’.°? 

Many community organisations established by the first gener- 
ation provide Turkish or Kurdish language courses for young people. For 
instance, the Cyprus Turkish Association was the first community organ- 
isation established in London in 1951. It aims to provide Turkish lan- 
guage courses for the children of immigrants, with a mission to promote 
national identity and culture among the migrant community by transfer- 
ring this knowledge to the young people.** There are currently around 
20 Turkish weekend schools located around north and south London, for 
adolescents between the ages of 10 and 17. Language is thought to be a 
key element in promoting cultural identity among young people in the 
case of the Kurdish and Turkish communities.** Besides language train- 
ing, these schools offer classes in Turkish history and culture. Weekend 
language schools play an important role in spreading nationalist ideology 
to young people. Esra, British Turkish, used to attend a Turkish language 
school over the weekend and remarked on its nationalistic standpoint: 
‘We sing our national song “İstiklal Mars1”. We do folk dancing, we have 
Turkish lessons. We talk about Turkish culture at the Turkish school and it 
brings Turkish people together.’ Her statements emphasise that language 
schools create a mental relationship with ‘Turkishness’. 

These organisations and Turkish weekend schools aim to cultivate a 
sense of Turkish identity and protect it from what some see as the under- 
mining effect of British culture. Asli expressed her frustration about 
nationalist Turkish community organisations and weekend language 
school’s attempt to ‘glorify’ Turkish culture: 


Some organisations and weekend schools are annoying; I do not 


think that they make you a good person or somebody who is more 
informed about what is going on. There are organisations that try 
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to make Turkish and Kurdish people more aware of London. In a 
Turkish weekend school, one speaker said that all Christian coun- 
tries will be flooded and the Islamic world will flourish and that will 
be heaven on earth. She was a teacher and I would not want to have 
a teacher like her. This was an extreme case. I was very young at 
the time and do not remember the name of the organisation. Some 
of the organisations (nationalist ones) harp on what a wonderful 
culture we have, that we must protect it and not become British. 
[British Turkish] 


Ash’s uncomfortable experience with an organisation imposing its 
nationalistic views indicates that these organisations aim to circulate 
religious views and Turkish nationality among young people because 
they fear that the children of immigrants may lose their cultural heritage. 

Apart from Turkish and Cypriot Turkish nationalist organisations, 
there are also Kurdish organisations that are political and reflect on 
Kurdish-Turkish conflicts. The activities of Kurdish organisations aim 
to strengthen ethnic identity among the population, by establishing 
Kurdish language courses and history courses. Day-Mer, for instance, was 
set up in 1989 to help Turkish and Kurdish communities with everyday 
problems in London — for example, filling out the application forms for 
housing and residency applications — but it also has a political dimen- 
sion. Members of Day-Mer had been politically active in Turkey and 
had migrated to Britain as refugees for political reasons, and had been 
involved in political organisations. Murat has been attending the events 
organised by Day-Mer since he was a child and said that members of Day- 
Mer wanted to set up in London political organisations that are similar to 
those in Turkey, but some of these had been transformed into organisa- 
tions tackling urban issues in north London. Highlighting the important 
role of Day-Mer in her life Aliza said: 


I was born in Day-Mer. My parents were involved in the set-up of this 
organisation in 1989. My brother was one of the first kids coming to 
Day-Mer. [...] Iam glad that there is Day-Mer, so that we can meet 
with Kurdish youth. I feel more Kurdish because of Day-Mer. I have 
always been around it. It keeps bringing back my Kurdish identity. 
If I would not have a community centre, it would be just me and 
my family, I might not have any Kurdish friends. When I speak to 
my other friends from other cultures they feel more British because 
they do not have a community centre that would bring them to 
their culture. [British Kurdish] 
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Day-Mer is strengthening Aliza’s relation to Kurdishness and is one of 
the main sites where she socialises with Kurdish people. Through Day- 
Mer she has constructed a strong connection to the Kurdish community 
compared to her friends from other ethnic backgrounds who do not have 
a community centre. She also mentioned different political standpoints 
of Kurdish community organisations and groups that she negotiates her 
relation to those organisations: 


When I was younger I tried to integrate myself with Alevi youth 
but I did not connect with them at all. I wanted to be a part of the 
Kurdish and Alevi communities, but I could not. The issue is that 
Day-Mer is politics based rather than ethnicity or religion based, 
whereas Kurdish is Kurdish and Alevi is Alevi. You learn sema™ and 
I cannot identify with it. I can identify more with Day-Mer. [...] 
When I am around people from the Kurdish community centre I feel 
different. When I was younger we used to go to demonstrations; 
I never feel part of that because they were too radical. They were 
all about Apo [Abdullah Ocalan, leader of the PKK]. I could not 
identify with that. They were so radical, so crazy. I only care about 
human rights. I feel like this is the only place I can identify with 
because people here are politically, religiously and ethnically from 
the same mindset. Whereas Alevi is too Alevi and Kurdish is too 
Kurdish for me. I feel closer to people at Day-Mer. [British Kurdish] 


Intragroup ideological divisions between the Kurdish organisations in 
London are negotiated by Aliza by having a one-dimensional focus that 
is either ethnicity or religion. For Aliza, Day-Mer is an organisation that 
is based on politics rather than ethnicity or religion; not having a ‘too 
radical’ ideology on Kurdish political movements or focusing too much 
on religion. This differentiates Day-Mer from other Kurdish and Alevi 
organisations, which makes her associate with Day-Mer more than other 
organisations. 

Ceren also referred to the ideological differences between Kurdish 
and Turkish organisations in London: 


I used to come to Day-Mer for saz [a Turkish plucked instrument] 
lessons and do folklore when I was five or six. I started working at 
Day-Mer a few months ago. To distribute brochures for the forth- 
coming events at Day-Mer, we used to go to Halkevi and there are all 
these Kurdish political people, and posters of Abdullah Ocalan, so 
I felt overwhelmed. We went to Aziziye mosque, which represents 
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the ideology of the Turkish government, to hand out leaflets and 
I felt overwhelmed. It was too much of something. I did not know 
what to do, or how to ask and was afraid I say something wrong. 
If I go to a church, I really do not care. When it comes to a mosque 
Iam scared a little bit. [...] My parents never send us to Cemevi or 
Alevi Federation or Kurdish centres because they were too scared 
that I could be too much of one thing and Day-Mer was the mid- 
point. It was perfect. My family is Marxist, so Day-Mer makes sense 
for that. Day-Mer is an organisation where I learn about Kurdish 
culture, and I feel more Kurdish because of Day-Mer. It reminds 
me of my multicultural background rather than a strong ideologi- 
cal standpoint associated with the Kurdish political movement. But 
some Kurdish organisations have a strong political ideology and 
I feel like the Kurdish language courses here are from a particu- 
lar political institution. I would like, for instance, my kids to learn 
Kurdish but I would not like to send my kids to Kurdish language 
courses because I do not know what exactly they talk about in these 
courses. [British Kurdish] 


The Kurdish and nationalist Turkish organisations’ political and ideologi- 
cal divisions make Ceren feel alienated and she finds it difficult to iden- 
tify with them. These sharp ideological and religious divisions — on the 
one hand, the ‘radical’ approach to the Kurdish movement and, on the 
other hand, Turkish Islamic nationalism — are reflected in their organi- 
sational structure and constructed intra-group division among young 
people. Both Aliza and Ceren emphasised that they do not identify with 
the Kurdish organisations that are only based on Kurdish activism and 
ethnic identity, as for them Kurdishness represents more than those 
aspects — such as having a multicultural background, a feeling of safety, 
being a member of a community, friendship and resistance. As they have 
not experienced political tension like their parents, and have not lived as 
a racialised minority in Turkey, their understanding of Kurdish activism 
is different to that of their parents. Pointing out the ideologies of some 
Kurdish and Turkish community organisations, Ali also mentioned that 
these organisations are not about being Turkish or Kurdish: 


I cannot say that all of the organisations established by Kurds and 
Turks are good. Some community organisations try to impose 
their ideologies on young people. For instance, there are commu- 
nity centres in Newington Green that have a fascist ideology and 
there are community centres that are Kurdish nationalist. These 
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organisations do not aim to bring the communities together, they 
instead create polarisation between the Kurdish and Turkish com- 
munities. We, the children of immigrants, have not lived in Turkey 
and experienced the struggles our families did. So, these ideologies 
do not mean anything to us. I go to Day-Mer to socialise with Kurdish 
and Turkish youth and attend activities that bring us together. 
Socialisation is the main thing for me. [British Kurdish] 


Ali’s point about not being associated with the ideologies of these com- 
munity organisations is related to not being directly involved in the politi- 
cal battles of his parents. Similarly, Mehmet also finds the ideologies of 
some organisations too radical. He used to go to Halkevi to keep out of 
trouble on the streets and to learn more about the Kurdish political move- 
ment, but he realised their values and beliefs are radical. He stopped 
going to Halkevi after he started questioning his identity. ‘What aspects 
of identity did you question when attending Halkevi?’, I asked Mehmet. 
He said the following: 


Halkevi was an important connection to Kurdishness along with 
how I learned about my Kurdish identity from my parents. I used 
to attend a theatre course there, but I learned more about Abdullah 
Ocalan and PKK than about acting. I was interested in learning 
drama with other Kurdish young people, together, but I was bom- 
barded with the organisation’s nationalist Kurdish ideology. I know 
that our parents and the Kurds in London had struggled a lot in 
Turkey — some experienced torture and systemic violence. I under- 
stand why they still prefer to fight against the suppression of their 
cultural rights and to speak Kurdish, but some organisations pro- 
mote radical ideologies to young people during social activities. 
I have found it difficult to associate with these ideologies. [British 
Kurdish] 


Like Mehmet, Mustafa, British Kurdish, also said that organisations like 
Halkevi and the Kurdish Association are like ‘guerrilla organisations’. 
Mehmet and Mustafa stopped attending Halkevi because its ideologi- 
cal viewpoint overwhelmed the social activities. The meaning they give 
to Kurdishness, which is discussed further in Chapter 6, and how they 
relate to it is beyond Kurdish political mobilisation and activism. This 
does not imply that they ignore the Kurdish political struggle, as both 
stated that they participate in demonstrations and engage in political 
activism to a certain extent. These community organisations transmit 
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Kurdish identity, culture and political awareness to young British 
Kurds, but their involvement and identification with Kurdishness differ 
from that of their parents and other first-generation refugees. 

Community organisations play an important role for young peo- 
ple to construct a sense of belonging, especially for youth who do not 
feel they belong to British society, as in the case of Elif, British Turkish, 
who looks for a space where she feels safe and secure. Moreover, com- 
munity organisations appears to be a safe zone against the experiences 
of racism in Britain. As Stuart Hall argued: ‘identity politics had to do 
with the constitution of some defensive collective identity against the 
practices of a racist society’.*° Like Elif, Nazim also believes that it is 
hard to live without a community centre: ‘These community centres 
are the backbones of the community itself. It represents our culture. 
Nonetheless, we should always remember where our parents come 
from and our culture, because it will guide us.’ Community organisa- 
tions that have transnational links with the social, cultural and politi- 
cal elements of Turkey are also sites that help create a collective spirit 
among British Turks and British Kurds in London, which makes them 
strong through unity and offers safety and security. They are the back- 
bone of the community. Young people attend community organisations 
under the influence of their families, who are members of those organi- 
sations; but at the same time, they change organisations or stop partic- 
ipating if it does not correspond to their viewpoints. The main aims of 
some community organisations are to spread their political ideologies, 
so some of their political activities for young people reflect political 
divergences, as stated by some of the young people. But others mainly 
develop socio-cultural activities for young people to socialise and also 
build solidarity between each other and other racialised groups. Young 
people demonstrate their ability to negotiate their relations with com- 
munity organisations and reject them if they feel uncomfortable with 
their ideologies, as the ideologies of community organisations do not 
always match the expectations and perceptions of young people. This 
is the case with Atescan: 


Before university, I was a part of the British Alevi Federation. I was 
a part of the youth committee. We were going to cultural camps. 
There were guest speakers about Alevism. We learnt about what 
Alevism is. All Alevi youth from the UK were joining the camps. Then 
I started university and gave priority to my education. I sometimes 
attend Cemevi. Iam a proud Alevi. I do not attend other organisa- 
tions because they have a strong political identity. The British Alevi 
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Federation has the least political identity among others. But when 
Gezi Protests happen we all went to the protest in London because 
we all had one aim. [British Turkish] 


In their everyday lives, young people are engaged in reaffirming their 
ethnic identity through their relations with families and community, 
while at the same time being able to create identification across national 
boundaries. As a result, young people find themselves in a process of con- 
stant negotiation in terms of choosing which community organisations to 
attend and which activities to participate in. While some young people 
prefer to participate in community organisations that reflect the politi- 
cal struggle, ethnic identities and religious beliefs of Kurdish and Turkish 
communities, others, such as Barbaros and Yaz, engage with collectives 
and movements that raise global awareness. For instance, Barbaros is 
a member of Greenpeace, a couple of other environmental movements 
and the British Palestinian movement. His reason for choosing to par- 
ticipate in these groups is the issues they are focusing on: ‘I have chosen 
to participate in these groups because they were focused on the issues I 
was interested in, they educated me, create a plan or gave me avenues of 
interest to hook, narrow-minded my interests or develop them; helped 
me validate my opinions, and supported me.’ Likewise, Yaz also chooses 
collectives and groups to be part of based their interests: 


I am a part of LGBTQ+ and various art collectives. I know there is 
Yunus Emre Institute. I am familiar with some of the north London 
groups for women especially, but [I am] not part of them. I know 
that there is an Arcola theatre and they have an Alaturka group. 
There are so many second-generation people whose parents do 
not have any English or have little English, so these organisations 
connect them to society. It is easy for them to get lost, so these 
organisations hold on to youth. I have not been part of them so 
cannot speak from experience. These organisations are especially 
important because the school system generally does not care about 
these individuals. I think they [schools] do not know enough, they 
do not have a special interest to know. These organisations pick up 
a lot of work that schools should be doing. [British Turkish] 


Both Barbaros and Yaz are familiar with the community organisations 
available to the Kurdish and Turkish communities in north London and 
what these organisations offer to these communities. However, due 
to their lack of engagement with these communities, they do not 
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attend the activities that the organisations facilitate. They prefer to 
participate in groups and collectives that are in line with their inter- 
ests, rather than taking a part in community organisations. Yaz stated 
that these organisations do a good job of connecting the Kurdish and 
Turkish people to British society. Yaz also highlighted that these organ- 
isations step in when the schools are unable to provide support to the 
communities. 

I also asked young people what their views were about the future 
of British Kurdish and British Turkish youth and the communities. Their 
answers indicate that the future for these communities is hopeful. 
Touching on the importance of continuing education for British Kurdish 
and British Turkish youth, Ceren stated that ‘many of the young people 
are interested in going to university, getting professional jobs and branch- 
ing out from what the family business is. I am hopeful as many young 
people are keen on education.’ 

Like Ceren, Aliza is also hopeful for the younger generation. She 
said the Kurdish and Turkish communities had not developed themselves 
as they should: 


Most of the kids in the community wanted to be off-licence owners. 
There are still a lot of young people who want to be off-licence 
owners. This really upsets me because this shows we are not going 
to develop ourselves as a community. Education is a way to develop 
ourselves. I have eight cousins and only me and my brother went 
to university — everyone else has dropped out. This makes me so 
sad because they have so much potential, but they choose to work 
at off-licence shops. I believe the younger generation will carry on 
education, have a profession and be in a better position than their 
parents. I do have hope. [British Kurdish] 


Barbaros also agreed that the Turkish community will improve, espe- 
cially in starting new businesses. However, Barbaros does not give full 
responsibility to the community regarding how they should develop; 
rather, he believes Britain should be more open to acknowledging differ- 
ent cultures: 


It depends on the generation. There will be more integration based 
on business. Turks will move out of catering, this is already hap- 
pening. Turks I know working in the restaurant are very business- 
minded. Some are opening organic vegetarian fruit shops, others 
open flower shops. That will happen more when Turks are more 
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comfortable, and become more adventurous. I still think the cater- 
ing industry will always be there as well as off-licences and cabs. 
If Britain becomes more open and acknowledges more cultural 
nuances within the country, then maybe Turks would give up their 
cultural identities more because they feel less pressure to hold onto 
them. Perhaps the reason we hold onto them so much is that we 
want to make sure we do not lose them forever. If it is acceptable, 
then you do not feel that kind of necessity and pressure to represent 
two or three generations. [British Turkish] 


Thus, pointing out the role of policies in Britain on the future of migrant 
communities, Barbaros suggests that Britain should be more accepting 
towards different cultures. This will make Turkish people in Britain move 
away from their socio-cultural spaces and be more open to change. Similar 
to Barbaros, Yaz also used the word ‘integration’ when talking about 
Kurdish and Turkish communities’ transnational socio-cultural spaces in 
Harringay, without referring to what it means. The nationalist mindset 
often perpetuates a number of intellectually flawed ideas, one of which is 
the notion of ‘developed nations’ versus ‘underdeveloped nations’, where 
the ‘nation’ is arrogantly placed highlighting superiority. This powerful 
and hierarchical concept leads to a tolerant attitude towards identities 
seen as inferior or superior, while showing open disdain for those con- 
sidered inferior. A prime example of this can be seen in popular culture, 
such as football, where racism, xenophobia, Islamophobia, sexism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-immigrant sentiment, homophobia, etc., are widespread 
and visible. While African black football players in Turkey are subjected to 
racism”, the situation for a Canadian black football player, for example, 
is different; he is praised for his professional demeanour, being a good 
family man, and being a team leader. These exclusionary practices and 
hate speech clearly reveal prejudices about the origins of immigrants and 
their children. Even though, the concept of integration is widely used in 
migration studies to examine the settlement processes of immigrants, it 
remains unclear.” Young people who use the term ‘integration’ refer to 
state-mandated processes of integration, which highlights ‘assimilation 
into whiteness’.*? While Barbaros believes there is a need for integration, 
Aliza worries that the next few generations might lose their identities, 
and not learn about and practise Kurdish culture: 


I feel we are breaching our cultures. People are marrying people 


from other cultures and kids are becoming more English. I am ok 
with it. I am fine but I also think that the next few generations will 
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lose all about our culture. I would happily marry someone who is 
not Kurdish or Turkish — as much as I really want to [marry some- 
one who is Kurdish or Turkish] I could end up with someone who is 
not. I would not be able to teach Kurdish culture that much. This is 
sad. [British Kurdish] 


All of my participants care about their backgrounds, where their par- 
ents came from and what their heritage means to them, and highlighted 
that if they have a family they want their children to speak the language, 
know where they come from and what that means, and keep connected 
with Turkey. One of the main reasons for these young people to hold onto 
their backgrounds might be that they do not feel fully British, so then 
they must be Kurdish or Turkish, or at least be competent with these iden- 
tities. Turkishness and Kurdishness offer an alternative category for self- 
identification where children of refugees and immigrants do not strongly 
identify with Britishness or feel less British. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have examined north London in-depth as a social 
space where Kurdish and Turkish communities have settled and to show 
what north London represents for the children of refugees and immi- 
grants and how it affects their identity-making processes. The identity 
of north London constantly prompts the political and cultural reper- 
toires of Kurdish and Turkish communities. While reaffirming their eth- 
nic identities through attending community organisations established 
in north London, young people transform traditional discourses of the 
neighbourhood into their everyday lives; they respond to and negoti- 
ate these discourses on their own terms. The narratives of the children 
of refugees, predominantly of Kurdish origin, say that north London 
reminds them of their class and migratory backgrounds. Class is one 
of the most important forms of categorisation that creates boundaries 
between these young people in a diverse neighbourhood, because when 
they move out of north London they experience discrimination and rac- 
ism due to their accent, ethnicity and migratory background. I have 
discussed these experiences within the context of multiculturalism and 
have argued that, on the one hand, north London represents safety, 
security and communality for the children of refugees and immigrants; 
but on the other hand, their association with the neighbourhood puts 
them into the category of Other in the eyes of the white British people. 
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Therefore, the ‘diversity is so cool’ approach dismisses the experiences 
of racism that these young people face. 

After describing how north London affects the way young people 
are viewed by others, I have explored what north London means for 
British Kurdish and British Turkish youth, and how they experience living 
within the community. The polarisation of society in Turkey is mirrored 
in the everyday lives of Kurdish and Turkish communities in London, 
and makes most of them feel estranged from each other. Through look- 
ing at north London in-depth as a social space that offers transnational 
elements, I have also looked at the role of community organisations as a 
crucial transnational resource, which brings the socio-cultural and politi- 
cal aspects of Kurdishness and Turkishness by emphasising their political 
identity to the identity-making processes of young people. The children 
of refugees and immigrants find themselves in a process of constant nego- 
tiation in terms of choosing which community organisations to attend 
and which activities they should participate in. While some young people 
prefer to participate in community organisations that reflect the politi- 
cal struggle, ethnic identities and religious beliefs of Kurdish and Turkish 
communities, others engage with groups and collectives that raise global 
awareness of the resistance of Palestinians and LGBTQ+ individuals. 
Moving from particular neighbourhoods of London, I focus in the next 
chapter on how the children of refugees and immigrants view London 
and how they respond to the multicultural discourse they encounter in 
the social context of London. 
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‘I enjoy the diversity of London 
but also feel excluded’: London, 
conviviality and racism 


The city of London includes various adjectives in its definition, such as 
multicultural, global, superdiverse, postcolonial, cosmopolitan and met- 
ropolitan. The use of these adjectives and their meanings differ from per- 
son to person depending on what sorts of experiences they have gone 
through about living in London. Similar to other postcolonial cities, 
London is attractive to migrants from former colonies as well as other 
countries; however how it is experienced varies. While it represents 
opportunities and wealth for some, it reminds of poverty and racism for 
others. London is defined as ‘a place of stark contrasts’ by Les Back and 
Shamser Sinha, as they stated: 


London - the United Kingdom’s city of migrants — is a place of stark 
contrasts. It is home to global elites and Kensington oligarchs who 
buy up to million-pound homes as investment opportunities with- 
out any intention of ever living in them, while just a few streets 
away fugitives from war and poverty from all over the world live in 
cramped and neglected council estates.! 


Referring to the unequal experiences of Londoners living in London, Les 
Back and Shamser Sinha bring another, and often less discussed, aspect 
of London, that is different from the view that supports how ‘diversity 
is cool’, without touching on how diversity and multiculturalism also 
construct hierarchies of belonging among Londoners and new forms of 
racism.” The hierarchies of belonging create a space for young people 
to experience racism, which is mentioned by many British Kurdish and 
British Turkish youth living in London. 
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In this chapter, I show the experiences of the children of refugees 
and immigrants living in London, particularly focusing on how they make 
a home in London and how they respond to the multicultural discourse 
they encounter in the social context of the city as well as how they nego- 
tiate and interpret their experiences of racism in the city. London itself 
becomes a constant reminder of being ‘foreign’ for the children of refu- 
gees and immigrants who experience racism and exclusion. I argue that 
young people’s experiences in London show the realities of racism that 
shape everyday life within multicultural conviviality. The multicultural 
exchanges they experience when interacting with people from other eth- 
nic and racial backgrounds they meet in the shops, parks, cafes and coun- 
cil estates of London do not offer a shared narrative in which their ethnic 
identities are rendered ordinary. The word multicultural refers to being 
culturally heterogenous; however, when it meets with -ism, multicultur- 
alism is converted into a political doctrine.* The dilemma of multicultur- 
alism claiming both difference and equality within itself is referred to as 
the ‘multicultural question’ by Stuart Hall.’ As discussed in Chapter 3, the 
main criticisms that multiculturalism has received are its ignorance of 
the experiences of racism, exclusion of the whites and increased division 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’, which are very much related to the ‘multicultural 
question’.° 


The dilemma of multicultural London: ‘But where are 
you originally from?’ 


But where are you originally from?’, I hate this question and London 
is one of the main cities in Britain where I was asked this question. 
I am not sure if they ask this question because Londoners are from 
different countries or whether they asked this to make me feel like 
an outsider and that I am not actually from here. For instance, in 
London, in the supermarket, at the university, in the restaurant, 
especially white British people, often ask me where I am from. I say 
Iam from London. Then they say where exactly are you from? I say 
I am Kurdish. Then they say so you are from north London, aren’t 
you? Everyone knows that Turks and Kurds live in north London. 
People make jokes about north London, but they had no connec- 
tion to north London. If a white middle-class person jokes about 
it, I would not like it; but if someone from a similar background 
I would be ok with them making a joke about it. [British Kurdish] 
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Ceren explored how the question of ‘where are you from?’ makes her feel 
like an outsider and added ‘We are more than our cultures’ when refer- 
ring to how she is seen by white British people she interacts with and 
the answer of ‘I am from London’ is never enough; more explanation is 
always needed. Ceren loves living in London, thinks of having her own 
house in London in the future. Although she feels London is her home, 
her belonging to London is being questioned and her existence is reduced 
to culture, which does not always signify her identity. 
This is also experienced by Yaz: 


I went to a bookshop, and I picked up this book on identity. An 
English guy started talking about it and asked where I am from. 
I said London. He kept asking about my identity and then I even- 
tually said Turkish. He started talking to me about the Ottoman 
Empire and showed me a picture of his friend’s house in Lebanon. 
I do not want to see all of this stuff. He asked me a lot of weird ques- 
tions. Do not talk to me about the Ottoman Empire because I am 
Turkish. We are strangers at the shop. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s narrative indicates that they were put in a specific cultural frame 
that is not familiar to them. They think that their belonging to London 
is not acknowledged, as they put it, ‘I do not know much about the 
Ottoman Empire; why I am being associated with this even though I say 
I am from London.’ Like Yaz, other young people also interrogate why 
their identification with London is not accepted and look for answers 
to the following questions: ‘Can only English people identify with 
London? If London is home to people from many different backgrounds, 
why cannot we fully identify with London or be accepted as our main 
identification?’ Young people feel restricted by cultural assumptions 
that appear reasonable to those questioning their belonging and identi- 
ties. These cultural assumptions are often linked to where they live in 
London, as in the case of Ceren, and the history and culture of their 
parents’ country of origin, as in the case of Yaz. Being perceived as a 
cultural object reinforces the notion that multiculturalism only applies 
to ethnic minorities and does not include white British people, who 
are never asked about their cultural identity. Being asked about their 
origin in the country where they were born, where their personal his- 
tories have been constructed, and where they only live, leaves young 
people confused about what Britishness entails and who is considered 
British. This question, especially when asked by white British people, 
only adds to their uncertainty. Despite its multiethnic and multicultural 
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character, even London is a city where the Britishness of racialised 
minorities has been questioned by others. As Yaz said: 


London is a global city that is very diverse and home to many 
migrants and offers lots of opportunities. It is very enjoyable to live 
in London. But it is also very hard to live in a place like London 
where there are a lot of gangs, drug abuse and street violence. It 
is a city where you are most likely to experience racism and exclu- 
sion. Living in London is not always fun. I have mixed feelings about 
London. Even in London, a lot of people question where you are 
from. You drag it out and play that game. Where are you from? 
London? Really. North or east? They want to find out where your 
parents are from. What is your ethnicity? Even in London, no mat- 
ter how multicultural it is, I still have issues where my Britishness 
has been questioned by others. When I went to New York, people 
often asked me where I was from. I said British, and this was 
enough. Whereas in London I have to justify myself to others. I had 
so many situations in London where they really drag it and ques- 
tioned where you are from. [British Turkish] 


Yaz has lived their entire life in Britain, speaks the language fluently 
without an accent, has received their education in Britain, and has even 
performed in English plays, including those of Shakespeare; however, 
like other children of immigrants, they still face the question of where 
they are ‘really’ from, and experiences a constant questioning of their 
identity. Yet, the cultural assumptions and expectations placed on them 
as a result of their immigrant background persist. ‘White people are not 
asked this question in a regular social encounter, but we [the children of 
immigrants] are often asked to explain our identity in Britain’, added Yaz. 

This persistent reminder of not belonging to London makes them 
feel what kind of multicultural is being referred to. The state’s multicul- 
tural approaches create a sense of white exclusion and reduce the ident- 
ities of minorities to their cultural origins. This then creates segregation, 
as stated by Aliza: 


We definitely live in a multicultural city. London is one of the most 
multicultural cities in the world. There is an Asian shop on one cor- 
ner, a Vietnamese restaurant on the other corner, and a Turkish 
kebab shop around the corner in London. It is great to have access 
to these shops and restaurants where we get to learn about other 
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HASLANMIS VEGAN ICLI 
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PAE eh marietta Madre, aimn and Gagne 
re, Gee eth ned baie 
Lae arad with yorpat 


Figure 4.1 Fusion dish recipes in the window of a Turkish restaurant. 
Photo by author. 


cultures and foods. But on the other side, within multicultural 
London, we are very separated. While offering access to diverse 
cultures, London also creates barriers for us to get together with 
English people, for instance. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza experienced and observed forms of division that are constructed 
within the multicultural city of London. The forms of division are visible in 
the demographic structure of London’s neighbourhoods that produce seg- 
regated spaces, as Yasmin Alibhai-Brown writes: ‘when many of our forms 
of multiculturalism have been built on the premise that “immigrants” 
are so peculiar, so different from mainstream British society that only we 
can live together is if we keep apart just as much as is possible’.° In social 
encounters every day, hard and hostile boundaries are drawn in England, 
and London, for migrants, their children and newly arrived refugees. 
Everyday multiculturalism, which refers to everyday dimensions of living 
together, is seen as an alternative to state multiculturalism, which reduces 
its understanding only to cultural origins.” However, the experiences of 
British Kurdish and British Turkish youth show that everyday multicultur- 
alism involves, as stated by Sivamohan Valluvan, ‘highly orientalist and 
exotic accounts of multiculture’.* Their lived experiences of multiculture 
show the processes of racialisation. As stated by John Solomos, ‘lived 
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experience of multiculture does not take us “beyond race” ” — building on 
Ash Amin’s conceptualisation of ‘phenotypical racism’.'° 

Barbaros, who was brought up and still lives in Muswell Hill, a pre- 
dominantly white middle-class neighbourhood in north London, said 
about his everyday social interactions: 


There is a lot of discrimination in London. I start with my name. 
In my earliest memory, in year one, I was disgusted by their con- 
fusion about Barbaros. The way they say ‘Beerb-ros’. I said no but 
ok. Turks have an unusual name but growing up 13, 14, 15, and 16 
was massive for me. Everyone was very small. I was big and hairy. 
I was different all of a sudden. I was called dirty Turk, hairy Turk, 
and smelly Turk. They were saying it as a joke, laughing. Ok, we 
were friends, but I did not feel very comfortable being called dirty 
Turk. Definitely, that was an example from London. I was called a 
terrorist at a university in Brighton when we were out at night at a 
nightclub. After hearing dirty Turk I feel more Turkish, you embrace 
the role. There is so much to reclaim this term, dirty Turk. After a 
time, it was confusing more than anything. It is a common insult, 
why this is so common, and where it comes from. I wonder why the 
Turks are dirty. It is hard to know where these insults are coming 
from. [British Turkish] 


Yaz, British Turkish, also stated: ‘Once I was called a dirty Turk at school. 
I had this comment from white British calling me a dirty Turk. I did not 
understand it. People make fun of your parents as well. I started to think 
why they call Turks dirty.’ 

These experiences of racism are not limited to interactions between 
young people from different backgrounds in everyday life. Yaz and 
Barbaros’s experiences demonstrate that the everyday reality of multi- 
culturalism leads to social divisions and that these young people face rac- 
ism in their social interactions, making it more difficult for them to form 
meaningful relationships and build a harmonious life. Neither of them 
understood why Turks are called dirty. This becomes more complicated 
when they compare Turks with others. For instance, comparing Turks 
and Greeks Barbaros said: ‘Greeks are Mediterranean, too, but they did 
not receive these insults at the time.’ It is not easy to figure out which cat- 
egory or categories ‘Turks’ fit into - Mediterranean or Middle Eastern or 
black or European. The colonial and orientalist perspectives in defining 
the ‘Global South’, and the identity categories associated with this con- 
cept, reconstruct the imaginary divide between the ‘Global North’ and 
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the ‘Global South’ along racial lines, as reflected in the daily interactions 
among young people. For instance, as discussed in Chapter 2, the Leave 
campaign during the Brexit referendum campaign denigrated Turks by 
categorising them as (Muslim) thugs or welfare scroungers. 

The everyday multiculture also affirms hierarchies of belonging 
between the children of refugees and immigrants. For instance, Ceren said: 


Multiculturalism can be romanticised, and it depends on how you 
navigate yourself through it [...] I have fairer skin, I do not experi- 
ence it much but my hijabi friends always experience some sort of 
insult or have something thrown at them. I can get away with it 
because I speak English too. But if I did not have those things, it 
might not be a safe space for me. [British Kurdish] 


Like Ceren, Aliza pointed out the advantages of having fairer skin: 


When I was having an interview to get into a medical school, I really 
felt the advantage of having a fairer skin, even though I picked up 
an ethnic category on the form. I know that people who are wearing 
hijabs or have beards are excluded. Because I have fair skin, I did 
not experience as much as they did. I definitely feel safer compared 
to black and brown people. [British Kurdish] 


By referring to having a fairer skin colour, both Ceren and Aliza indicated 
hierarchies of belonging in which people are ranked due to their ethnic 
and racial backgrounds in multicultural London. The lack of definition 
based on physical features such as skin and hair makes young people less 
noticeable in comparison to those with brown or black skin. The young 
people determine their place in hierarchical structures by comparing their 
skin colour and non-religious appearance to that of their friends. However, 
this does not mean that they have not experienced racism. Even though 
they were not highly noticeable outsiders, being the person who speaks 
English with a foreign accent, as explored in Chapter 3, makes them suffer 
from racism in everyday life. As Les Back and Shamser Sinha point out, 
‘new forms of cultural racism’ take new targets, and rank people from dif- 
ferent ethnic and racial backgrounds by changing the patterns of power 
that are constructed on individual and institutional levels.'! Newcomer 
refugees from the Middle East are placed at the bottom of a hierarchical 
structure of belonging. The culture of racism establishes a hierarchy that 
divides people not by the colour line but by religion, ethnicity and, more 
importantly, by changing power relations.” 
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Sharing food as a convivial activity 


Conviviality is used as an alternative to multiculturalism in exploring 
everyday diversity in cities. Living together peacefully in a city where 
the differences become banal and ordinary is one of the main charac- 
teristics of conviviality that distinguishes itself from multiculture. Paul 
Gilroy defines conviviality as follows: ‘Conviviality is a social pattern in 
which different metropolitan groups dwell in close proximity but where 
their racial, linguistic and religious particularities do not — as the logic 
of ethnic absolutism suggests they must — add up to discontinuities of 
experience or insuperable problems of communication.’ Gilroy’s con- 
vivial approach offers an alternative to multiculturalism that eliminates 
the categorical differences in everyday encounters that coexist with 
racism.'* The term conviviality is adopted to explore how people of dif- 
ferent ethnic, national, religious and racial identities live together in 
an urban setting, focusing on social relations in everyday encounters. 
There are moments when British Kurdish and British Turkish youth enjoy 
engaging with young people from various backgrounds where living in 
London becomes their shared interest. In identifying practices of ‘every- 
day multiculture’, Yaz noted that getting to know different parts of the 
city through a friend who is from a different background is also about 
encountering one another: 


I have a friend who is half Jamaican and half South African. She 
grows up in Brixton where many Jamaicans live. She has a whole 
relationship different from mine compared to Brixton and north 
London. That’s a very beautiful relationship we cherish, we speak 
a lot about London. We grew up very differently, but we connect a 
lot to the city. We go for drives around London and admire, and eat 
different kinds of food and I think it is very fulfilling and rewarding 
to be able to appreciate the city with other people from the city. It 
helps friendships to be really constructed in your identity formation 
of the city as well. You could so easily stick to whom you knew at 
school and when you go beyond that, you start meeting people who 
did not grow up in north London but also in south, east and west. 
Living in London is like you can live a certain life and very easily if 
you wanted you can mix with people from other classes and back- 
grounds. Even though I went to a private school, there were oppor- 
tunities, so I did lots of various drama courses where I met with 
working-class kids. Actually, more working-class kids than middle- 
and upper-class kids. It is definitely a privilege of living in this city 
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where we can mix. I do not think this is available in other parts of 
the UK. [British Turkish] 


London is a site for connecting friends through the common experience 
of living with and in a multicultural complexity. Yaz’s experience 
demonstrates the act of fostering ‘an attentiveness and curiosity’'® 
to London’s complexity. Similarly, Atescan appreciates the diversity 
London offers and makes connections with people beyond his com- 
fort zone and enjoys learning different languages and eating food 
from around the world: ‘not all my school friends are Turkish but 
are children of immigrants like Albanians. Due to hanging out with 
people from different backgrounds. I know how to greet in different 
languages. I even know Albanian enough to start a conversation.’ In 
various spaces throughout London, both Yaz and Atescan interact with 
friends from diverse backgrounds, but despite these differences being 
unnoticeable, ethnic and racial categories do not become ‘banal and 
ordinary’. They refer to their friends’ national and ethnic identities 
and how spaces are segregated based on ethnic differences when talk- 
ing about lived experiences in multicultural London. Their experience 
of multiculture shows that it is difficult to share convivial moments 
when the main reference is based on the ethnic and racial identities of 
people rather than their shared lived experiences. Although they are 
aware of and acknowledge each other’s presence, they are still trapped 
in an inauthentic multiculturalism where individuals emphasise or 
reference each other’s ethnic or racial identities. This prevents the 
creation of shared spaces where differences are unnoticeable and com- 
mon experiences of exclusion and racism are not shared. As argued by 
Sivamohan Valluhan, ‘the analysis of convivial multiculture advanced 
here is not to be understood as suggesting that encounters in London 
are always, or even most of the time, convivial’.'® 

Despite remarking on ethnic and racial identities within their mul- 
tiethnic encounter, Yaz and Atescan are attentive to understanding and 
relating to their friends within their social context. Food becomes an 
important tool to get to know one another. ‘Everything connects to food’ 
said Yaz when talking about her experiences of connecting with people 
in London and getting to know different cultures. Food plays a crucial 
role in connecting people and sharing common moments. For example, 
Barbaros said: 


London is super-diverse. I like the fact that I can move deep in and 
out of different cultures. Food is an enormous way and peaceful 
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way of experiencing different cultures compared to politics. I like 
the fact that I grow up with friends who were literally from differ- 
ent countries. I had one friend who was English. I had a Croatian 
friend. We were talking about Turkish, Croatian and Serbian con- 
nections through food. I think there can be isolation, but I am not 
aware of this. I have subsequently met people at work who grow up 
in this kind of environment. You can feel the way they ask certain 
questions, speak to people, and the phrases they use. There was a 
Turkish restaurant in Muswell Hill. We used to go to this restaur- 
ant to eat kebabs with my English, Croatian and Serbian friends. 
My English friend told me the best thing about a night out is ayran 
[yoghurt drink] and kebab. [British Turkish] 


Taking part in convivial moments through connecting with food in a 
multicultural city is one of the most repeated common activities shared 
with friends in London for Barbaros. Food is more than what they eat; it 
is the rhythm of the city; restaurants are sites for connecting people from 
different backgrounds within the complexity of London; it is an infor- 
mal activity of getting to know each other. As Atescan put it, ‘being in 
London you experience so many different food cultures. If I go to a differ- 
ent country, I would have some sort of knowledge about their cultures.’ 
Food creates acommon space where they share experiences, learn about 
each other, and find commonalities despite differences; however, it does 
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not transgress categorical differences such as national and ethnic identi- 
ties. Atescan continued: 


A lot of Turkish and Kurdish people here get along with Albanians 
because their culture is so similar. They also make börek [filo pastry] 
and egg with sucuk [Turkish sausage]. The best way to connect two 
cultures is through food. The children of immigrants, regardless 
of where they are from, automatically connect. I have a Congolese 
friend who is from Africa. I left him when I was in the nursery. We 
go to a university now. I still talk to him. [British Turkish] 


Through sharing food together, young people create their own conviv- 
ial moments in which they feel ‘connection and closeness’. Foods that 
Atescan referred to as ‘similar’ and ‘common’ include ethnic and cultural 
foods outside of the mainstream among the children of immigrants and 
puts ethnic and racial identifications and migratory background at the 
centre. Within the convivial moment that is created through sharing 
food, racial, ethnic and religious differences do not become ‘ordinary, 
banal and unremarkable’.”° Food can be a tool for fostering convivial mul- 
ticulturalism, where the creation of shared spaces lessens the importance 
of identities and differences. However, conviviality through food does not 
really eliminate racial and ethnic differences among these young people. 


Homogeneous spaces within convivial multiculture 


Aliza and Ceren talked about how one of the main things that London 
offers to them is getting to know about other cultures. Both were brought 
up in an Alevi community, and they pointed out that knowing about dif- 
ferent religions makes them attentive and accepted. Aliza said: 


I become a more open-minded and accepting person because of living 
in a multicultural city like London. I have become more accepting of 
different religions and I become so respected that I want to learn. This 
is simply because of London. I learn about every different religion in 
this city. I think that is kind of why I developed myself in a way to 
become a more open-minded person. At the same time, I understand 
that sometimes you can really feel out of the place. If the majority is 
white and they want to learn more about you, it is not a problem. My 
brother lived in Cambridge at one point. I used to go and visit. I like it 
but Iam not sure if I could live there. [British Kurdish] 
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Similar to Aliza, Ceren also touched on diversity as a positive side of 
London: 


Diversity is such a gift. I feel so lucky to be able to meet with people 
from different backgrounds. I do not think I would get that any- 
where else in the UK. I learn the most by talking to people about 
their religions and cultures. When you meet people from differ- 
ent backgrounds, it opens your eyes to a different world you did 
not know exists. When you go to a seaside town in England, you 
only see white people. I could live there because I look white, but 
in terms of my family speaking only Turkish, you get the way they 
look. This is not something I want to deal with in the future. [...] 
My friends have been quite diverse. I have always been exposed to 
that. I feel lucky. This is an advantage of living in London just in 
the sense that you can meet someone and you can learn so much 
about what country they are from and what that culture represents 
for them without having a visit to that country. Going to university 
with all white people, including the student halls, is hard for me to 
adjust even though I was living near white people. I can only make 
friends by attending cultural societies events at the Department of 
Politics [which] is also very white. So, I find adapting very hard. 
I guess it is good in terms of preparing for the workplace because it 
is going to be majority white, anyway. You need to get along with it. 
[British Kurdish] 


Their experiences when visiting different cities in Britain do not capture 
the openness, attraction and curiosity in what they feel about everyday 
multicultural life in London. Both Aliza and Ceren compared London to 
other cities they have visited in Britain and concluded that they could not 
live in these white and homogenised cities due to fear of racism. Racism 
provides no room for engaging in various forms of social interaction in 
homogeneous spaces. Their everyday social encounters with young people 
from different backgrounds often take place at school, on the street or at 
the shops; these interactions often do not involve white British people. 

For example, Yaz stated that they enjoy the diversity that London 
offers, but they also highlighted that it is not possible to find inclusive 
spaces where everyone interacts with each other regardless of their class, 
racial and ethnic backgrounds: 


London is very diverse and I am very grateful for that. I realised 
this more when I went to university. The people who had grown 
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up in different cities of Britain have never met a Turkish person, a 
black person before. This is absurd to me, but this was their reality. 
I think I was limited. I am very proud of London. In speaking of 
homogeneous spaces, I am doing art which is very white and very 
British and dramatic. I choose the university I went to which is in 
London because it supposedly majority of black, Asian students, but 
the whole drama department was very white and British. It is hard 
to find others as a child of immigrants when studying art. In terms 
of education in university, that is something I noticed. It is harder to 
find inclusive spaces. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s experiences of living in London show how the intersections of 
both homogeneous and heterogeneous spaces indicate different fea- 
tures of the city that are often related to its attitudes such as segregation 
and inclusion. Even within a diverse space like a university, homogen- 
eous spaces are created and kept for the white British people. Yaz and 
Barbaros studied in private schools for their secondary education. The 
way they describe the school space is very white, meaning that the space 
is dominated by upper and middle-class white British students. Yaz went 
to a small private school where students’ parents were rich. Yaz said that 
they could not really connect with other students at secondary school 
because of the cultural difference, even though they wanted to connect 
and bond with them. 

Yaz was performing Britishness because of the environment. 
Barbaros had a similar experience in his secondary school. Like Yaz, he 
was also studying in a private school in London, but he felt alone because 
he was around English people, he said. Besides being around white British 
kids as a determining feature of why such spaces are isolated, both Yaz 
and Barbaros also referred to class differences between themselves and 
the white kids. Mete, who studied at Harrow, also did not associate with 
the school’s posh identity: 


I kind of shy away about associated with Harrow. For most people 
being in Harrow is a big thing about their identity — it shapes their 
identity. I do not associate with Harrow because my parents are not 
[as] posh as their parents. When I came to university, I did not really 
want to tell people that I studied at Harrow because they would 
judge me. They might say this is a posh kid. After a few weeks, I said 
I went to Harrow, they said ‘no, you did not’. I do not really want 
to identify with this because it is not me. For me, it is just I went to 
that school. A lot of my friends’ mums and dads are working-class. 
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My dad made money later, but he sees himself as a working-class 
person. Because your class has such a big effect on your culture. 
I personally feel like culturally I am working-class. Where I and my 
mum live in London was not a nice place. My mum was never leav- 
ing the house at night. She went through a lot of financial struggles. 
That’s why I do not identify with that class. My experience is quite 
different from most people who went to Harrow. My mindset is also 
very different from lots of the people went to Harrow. I think there 
is a massive stigma about going to school like that. A lot of people 
who go there do turn out not to have a good mindset or are very 
condescending towards people who are not from that class. [British 
Turkish] 


Like Yaz and Barbaros, Mete also felt isolated around white ‘posh’ peers 
at Harrow. His parents were able to send him to Harrow, one of the most 
prestigious boarding schools in Britain, so he was not very different from 
the other kids in terms of wealth. However, this was not enough to make 
him feel not isolated. This feeling of isolation is related to growing up 
in different socio-economic and cultural environments. Mete’s parents 
gained upward mobility in the later stages of their lives; before that they 
experienced poverty and stigma. Besides highlighting the socio-economic 
difference with his peers at Harrow as one of the important factors, Mete 
also mentioned the role of cultural background, which is related to class 
as well as the migratory background of his mother. Moreover, growing 
up in a transnational social space and witnessing the financial struggle 
and social pressure that his mother experienced as a single mother, Mete 
negotiates identities and cultures surrounding him within a racialised, 
gendered, ethnicised and economically stratified society. These experi- 
ences led Mete to understand the socio-economic and racial inequalities 
better than his friends at Harrow, which caused him to feel isolated in the 
white space. 

Touching on the role of class, Ceren, who has always lived in 
Hackney, highlighted how the gentrification of London neighbourhoods 
transforms the urban space into a homogenised and less open space, 
especially for racialised minorities and working-class people. Ceren 
described her relationship with Hackney: 


Where I live in Hackney, the Hoxton area is getting very expen- 
sive. This place attracts middle-class people. I cannot eat out with 
my parents there, so we go to eat at Newington Green because my 
parents afford it. These places will keep pushing ethnic minorities 
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out, excluding working-class people from these areas. So, I do 
not know what the future of these places will be. These places 
are developing into better places, but for whom? If I compare, for 
instance, Glasgow and London, I see many differences. It was nice 
seeing people, including white British, out protecting the refugee 
deported in Glasgow. I do not think this would be done in London. 
If something is going on, there is a fear of going out for demonstra- 
tions because of anything that might happen to them. London is 
very disconnected. They are all in their own bubble. They created 
segregated places for us. If there is a fight outside of where I leave, 
I do not get involved in this because I do not know how it is going 
to impact me. If I have been arrested in the demonstration, I was 
asked for my DBS; I am scared of being deported, etc. They create 
fear in us. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren’s lived experience in Hackney, a neighbourhood that used to 
be predominantly populated by racialised minorities, and generally 
in London, highlights that spaces can be conflictual and exclusionary 
rather than inclusive for all people. Describing how this particular neigh- 
bourhood in London has changed, Ceren talked about its exclusion of 
working-class people. Class differences appear to be a significant factor 
in accessing some spaces and, due to the segregation, it is harder to cre- 
ate a convivial space where people can establish a way of living together 
peacefully. In comparing the cities of London and Glasgow in terms of 
established solidarity, Ceren referred to the disconnected and segregated 
features of London that make it difficult to build solidarity and convivial 
spaces and settings. 

Similarly, Barbaros pointed out that London has segregated spaces 
due to the gentrification processes: ‘We can mix but at the same time we 
can isolate ourselves. We can have bubbles. You see, today working-class 
enclaves like Stoke Newington are basically taken by middle-class people 
coming in.’ Neighbourhood segregation makes the creation of shared 
common spaces even more difficult for racialised minorities to engage 
in as they are divided by ethnic and class lines. As Magdalena Nowicka 
argues, the literature on conviviality is largely silent about class inequal- 
ities and focuses too much on human commonality as a way of uniting all 
people.” The experiences of Yaz, Barbaros and Ceren demonstrate that 
the spaces they encounter in London are segregated and homogenised, 
not only because of ethnic and racial differences but also due to class dif- 
ferences. There are some convivial moments when solidarity is experi- 
enced between young people from different backgrounds. 
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Solidarity as a basis for conviviality 


The children of immigrants bond together because of discrimi- 
nation and racism in London. It automatically comes down to class. 
It first starts with passport politics. If you have a British passport 
you are fine, if you do not you are not. Obviously, racism has always 
been there. I was born and raised here; however, [...] I only speak 
Turkish at home and learn English at school. My English was not 
that good until year five. So, automatically people were saying 
‘are you an immigrant?’, ‘were you born in this country?’ If I see 
someone going through the same struggle as me, we bond together. 
[...] Ihave not seen my friend Danial, who is from the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, for four years. I just came across him on 
Instagram. He has now become a Boston basketball player. The way 
we became friends was when we were at nursery there were two 
white kids and they were pushing him, bullying him. He was very 
quiet. We were four or five years old. I asked the white kids, ‘why 
are you pushing him?’ They said, ‘because he is black’. I was bigger 
because of my family heritage. I beat them up. I went to Danial and 
asked ‘are you ok?’, he was crying. I am not black, but it hurt me. 
I said to him I will be your best friend and always protect you. He 
looked at me and hugged me. Ever since then, we became friends. 
He kept me out of bad influences more. [...] The children of immi- 
grants, regardless of colour, ethnicity, or religion, who experienced 
racism are from the same identity. The discriminated against are all 
the same race. It does not matter what you look like. You can even 
be white. For example, white gypsies get discriminated against. 
[...] So, ultimately, if I see one person getting bullied, I stand up 
for this person. Sometimes black kids do this to white kids, saying 
that in our history, you put us into slavery. Now we are going to do 
this to you. I am against anyone being discriminated against. The 
black people in my secondary school were picking on Irish kids and 
discriminating against them. [British Turkish] 


Atescan’s narrative, pointing out the fact that he has a ‘black friend’ and 
he protected him when his ‘black friend’ was attacked by white peers, 
could be described as white saviourism. In this case, a friendship between 
Atescan (the white saviour) and Daniel (the black friend) is constructed 
through the act of the white ‘protecting’ the black, which is associated 
with white supremacy, ‘the power of whiteness’ and racial superiority.” 
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Although Atescan does not have as privileged a position as a white person 
when he is around the white peers, his whiteness was superior next to 
his black friend. Atescan’s statement ‘the children of immigrants, regard- 
less of colour, ethnicity, or religion, who experienced racism are from the 
same identity [...] the discriminated against are all the same race’ points 
out the hierarchy between white people and the children of immigrants 
that occurs due to being a racialised minority. Homogenising experiences 
of racism among all the children of immigrants dismisses racism that 
establishes the hierarchies of belonging’? among them and sees racism 
as individual prejudice rather than as ‘systemic and institutionalized’,”* 
which was clear when he talked about black people being racist to white 
people. Atescan’s statement ‘I am not black but it hurt me’ highlights the 
common feeling among the children of refugees and immigrants, which 
involves empathy and emerges from their experiences of racism, which 
makes them bond together. Bonding together refers to a closer relation- 
ship that involves empathy and the ability to understand someone else’s 
feelings in a shared space. However, being together highlights the abil- 
ity to live together in difference, referred to by Magdalena Nowicka as a 
main component of conviviality: 


[It is] a normative idea that relies on the recognition of differences, 
equal participation, social justice and respect for autonomous 
individuals. It calls for solidarity between generations and ethnic 
groups, and for a joint effort in regard to sustainable development. 
[...] Conviviality is thus concerned with how ‘being together’ can 
be successful for all parties involved. °° 


Magdalena Nowicka’s definition of conviviality highlights equal par- 
ticipation, social justice and respect, as well as solidarity. What Atescan 
experienced is an example of solidarity, but it is beyond ‘being together’ — 
putting oneself into someone else’s situation and doing something for 
the oppressed person that is deeper than collaboration or gift exchanges 
between ethnically, religiously, culturally and racially different people. 
Referring to the deportation of members of the Windrush generation, 
Atescan said: ‘I disagree with the deportation of the Windrush gener- 
ation. If it happens to me as a future lawyer, I would fight against this. 
All migrants in London are alone. If they all come together to protest 
something, there will be chaos in the UK.’ Like Atescan, Aliza also indi- 
cated the continuing solidarity between migrant communities, not only 
between Turkish and Kurdish but with anyone oppressed: 
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We know how to support each other. If there is some sort of racism 
going on, I know there would be a support community, whether 
it is Turkish or Kurdish. With the whole Black Lives Matter pro- 
tests, there were other communities as well. I do not think this is a 
Turkish or Kurdish thing. Whoever is being oppressed at that time, 
you stand up with them. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza’s account focuses on the practices of bonding together regardless 
of ethnic, racial, and cultural differences and emphasises the acts of soli- 
darity with oppressed people who are often black, immigrants, working- 
class people, refugees, and the children of refugees and immigrants. 
Similar to Aliza, Yaz and Barbaros agreed that there is support and soli- 
darity between people who are oppressed. Yaz stated: 


If there was a racist attack on one group, I think people in the 
neighbourhood would generally have sympathy and help. I think 
people would not hesitate to help each other out. I think it comes 
from helping each other economically and being there for each 
other when something bad happens. I feel maybe in schools parents 
would help each other. I remember, even though we did not have 
Turkish people at school, we were close to Iranian or Moroccan 
families. I think you can see this support at school. You can stick 
with each other. [British Turkish] 


Highlighting the intersection between solidarity movement and convivi- 
ality, Barbaros said: 


I think Palestinian rights protests are a product of conviviality and 
a kind of mutual support. Also, pro-Palestinian British Jewish-led 
protests are a product of conviviality conversation and a dialogical 
environment. Definitely, through Windrush and generations like 
the 70s, and 80s, you have got more kind of uniform solidarity 
I would imagine over the kind of homogeneous Caribbean. If you 
are Turks and Jamaicans, you are probably not that similar, but 
because government is being oppressive to your lifestyle and your 
children’s lives, then you come together. [British Turkish] 


They all pointed out that solidarity takes place between oppressed com- 
munities and shared an interesting analysis of what makes them bond 
together. Mutual understanding among the oppressed and racialised 
minorities takes place in homogeneous spaces, such as schools and 
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neighbourhoods where racialised minorities share similar experiences 
of exclusion and racism, as highlighted by Yaz. Barbaros indicated that 
injustices bring different oppressed communities together to support 
each other and be in solidarity. 

However, convivial moments sometimes get interrupted by tensions 
or conflict as a result of how transnational homeland politics is reflected 
on the streets of London. Ceren explained how the Free Palestine protest 
got very tense, even though it brought racialised minorities together in 
solidarity with the people of Palestine in London: 


I think sometimes there can be issues with other ethnic groups 
depending on their homeland politics. For example, I attended the 
Free Palestine protest. Once I had a scarf on with patterns associ- 
ated with Kurdish women. I was getting weird looks from Turkish 
people. There are certain people who have strong opinions about 
Turkish politics. There was a Somalian man — Somalis love the 
Turkish government — and he said there are Kurdish rebels who try 
to ruin Turkey. I did not say anything. I think it depends, but for 
the most part with people I met, it was positive about other ethnic 
backgrounds. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren is a Kurdish Alevi. As explained in Chapter 2, Kurds have been 
oppressed by the Turkish state since the foundation of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923. Kurdish language, culture and names were banned 
and there is an ongoing Kurdish—Turkish conflict in Turkey. The racial- 
isation of Kurds in everyday life in Turkey has contributed to inter- 
ethnic tensions and these tensions are reflected in the Kurdish and 
Turkish communities in Britain and across the borders of nation-states. 
Ceren’s experience highlights the reality of cohabitation in London, 
which contradicts the concept of conviviality. It demonstrates that liv- 
ing together is not always a success for all involved.*° This does not 
mean that there are no convivial moments and situations the young 
people have experienced, even when racism is present. However, these 
moments are rare. 

As argued by Magdalena Nowicka conviviality is helpful as an ana- 
lytical lens in understanding how people find commonalities and shared 
interests at a particular moment in time.” Looking back on his experi- 
ence, Atescan said the following: 


When someone picked up again, you show your reaction. When 
you join a new school, especially in secondary school, if you do 
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not know anyone, the first people you talk to are people of colour. 
I changed a lot of schools and, in all schools, this was the case. 
Even at university, the people I approached are Asian people or 
black people. I never approached a white person. The children of 
immigrants automatically approach another child of an immigrant 
as the first thing because we all experience racism and we connect 
through this experience. [British Turkish] 


Experiencing racism on a daily basis — from peers and teachers at school, 
people on the street, colleagues and employers at work — makes them 
bond together and be in solidarity. Racism against the children of refu- 
gees and immigrants was prominent in my conversations with British 
Kurdish and British Turkish young people in London. Besides, they were 
born in London, they had been given the meaning of Other, being the 
person who is not white British and disliked for that reason. When they 
share a common experience, their racial, religious and ethnic identities 
become invisible and they all share an identity of being racialised children 
of immigrants. As Atescan put it: ‘The children of immigrants, regardless 
of colour, ethnicity or religion, experienced racism and are from the same 
identity. The discriminated against are all the same race.’ 

What came out consistently in my conversations with young people 
is that, when empathy intersects with solidarity, there is conviviality. 


Figure 4.3 Future Hackney project, Ridley Road Stories Exhibition in 
Mare Street. Photo by author. 
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Their accounts do not mention the involvement of white British people 
in such convivial moments. However, in some cases white British people 
try to support racialised groups, but they do not support them equally. 
As Yaz pointed out: ‘more and more I see people with t-shirts or stickers 
writing “I support migrants”, in favour of migrants. Very liberal, white, 
middle-class groups. Within those groups, there are also clashing rela- 
tionships and competitions even.’ The convivial moments shared by these 
young people do not often involve all parties such as middle-class and 
white British people, and even if white British people are supportive of 
migrants and minorities, they do not always fully understand the experi- 
ences of these communities. 

These accounts of young people illustrate the importance of soli- 
darity and empathy in convivial moments that are forged from their com- 
mon experience of racism. These young people have formed a bond and 
show empathy towards each other’s situations, being in solidarity with 
one another when someone is oppressed. This type of connection is more 
intimate than merely living together in difference, as discussed in studies 
on conviviality. This offers hope for an urban space where equal partici- 
pation and social justice can be achieved for everyone. 


Is London home? 


Home is difficult to define. Is home in our memories? Or where our loved 
ones are? Or where we have been living all of our lives? Or where we feel 
safe? The list goes on — more can be added depending on how people 
feel about home. Avtar Brah poses important questions about how to 
define home: ‘When does a location become home? What is the diffe- 
rence between “feeling at home” and staking a claim to a place as one’s 
own?’ What makes someone feel at home differs from person to person, 
depending on their experiences, especially in a transnational context. 
The meaning of home changes and stretches between the local context 
of the country of settlement and transnational ties formed by migration. 
Sara Ahmed argues home is here not there in the past, and it implies feel- 
ings. She states that ‘home is sentimentalised as a space of belonging 
(“home is where the heart is”)’.?” Yaz’s heart is in London. When they 
were describing London, their eyes shone, and they chose their words 
conscientiously and carefully. Without any hesitance, they said: 


London is my home [...] my heart is in London. I am very attached 
to the city. I think about my parents and the story they were telling 
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me about coming here and making it here. I have family members 
who struggled to come here, to be here. These stories kind of tie 
me more into the city. Iam here, I had this education, I did this, my 
parents did this, my family went through this and I am proud when 
I got here I feel a sense of pride. [British Turkish] 


Yaz was born in London and has only ever lived in this city. They live with 
their middle-class family, but their parents were not always middle-class. 
Their parents squatted and then lived in a council flat for a few years in 
London. They, then, gained some sort of social mobility. What Yaz feels 
about London is associated with their parents’ struggle and success in 
London as a migrant. Their parents’ and their experiences of living in 
London are the main sources of their feeling about London, and these 
feelings make London home for them. They did not mention the oppor- 
tunities London offers; when I asked about London being home, they 
talked about their parents’ story and experiences and, more specifically, 
how they feel. As Sara Ahmed states: ‘home as “where one usually lives” 
becomes theorised as the lived experience of locality’.°° How Yaz experi- 
enced the locality of London also has an important role in what makes it 
home, which also aligns with their belonging. As they put it: 


When I went away. I went to a city like London. New York is metro- 
politan and there are off-licences. When I was there I did not meet 
any Turkish. It was strange. Off-licences have a huge role in consum- 
ing homeland foods for migrants. If I can see certain foods on the 
shelf I am familiar with a quite specific place of belonging but it is 
belonging if I see sucuk [Turkish sausage] on the shelf, or gözleme 
[Turkish stuffed flatbread]. It is about Turkish British belonging. 
Where you hang out, and what you do matters. For example, smok- 
ing shisha as a thing to hang out with is not something white Brits 
do. I found myself I only ever do it or have done it with friends whose 
culture is Turkish or Palestinian. With British friends, it would never 
come up. British people do not do that, but I found myself only doing 
it with friends whose culture is similar. White British friends never 
come out to hang out in places like that. [British Turkish] 


London is constructed as a space of belonging in which Yaz feels com- 
fortable, familiar and safe; ‘home is sentimentalised as a space of 
belonging (“home is where the heart is”)’ as Sara Ahmed argued.*! 
London as a space of belonging is about their ‘lived experience of local- 
ity’, its Turkish sausages on the shelves of off-licences, and shisha 
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Figure 4.4 Making gözleme [stuffed flatbread] at a Turkish restaurant 
in Harringay. Photo by author. 


smoking places. The home is not the city of London - it is their experi- 
ences in London and what they feel as a result of these experiences. The 
locality blends with senses including what they feel, smell and remem- 
ber. In this sense, the space of belonging that constructs home is neither 
British nor Turkish, but it is Turkish British, which reflects their trans- 
national identities. Yaz added: 


Definitely, I feel I belong in London. I feel Londoner hundred per 
cent. I studied and worked in different parts of London so I feel I am 
a Londoner. I was born and raised in north London and spent most 
of my life in north London — but I would just say London. I have only 
lived in London and I have so many memories from growing up in 
London and social relations established. [British Turkish] 


Rather than a geographical unit, the home includes social networks, 
experiences and the memories of Yaz. According to Stuart Hall, ‘home’ 
and ‘belonging’ are indicated through symbolic categorisation of place 
and space.” The meaning of home for Yaz, therefore, is closely linked 
with their parents and their experiences and memories of living in 
London. The belonging referred to here is not about social identity, but 
rather emotional attachment and social relations that construct an asso- 
ciation with a neighbourhood or city. It is also different from belonging 
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that is affirmed by the nation-state through citizenship. The meaning of 
home also comprehends the situations and conditions of the place that 
one associates with feelings, experiences and relationships with peo- 
ple in that particular place and space. Atescan identifies with London 
because there is a sense of community: 


I am a proud Londoner. Here is my home. London is a world of its 
own. It is a beautiful city not because of its buildings, even because 
the most discrimination happens in London. I like London because 
it is a strong city. A city of strong people. To live in London, you 
need to be strong. Despite all its hardship and discrimination, 
there is a sense of community here. There is this Nike advert called 
‘Londoner’ where they talk about the hardships in London in terms 
of gender, race, and class. They say I am proud to be a Londoner. 
That video perfectly sums up London. It is hard to survive in London 
but, at the same time, it has a sense of community. Every area has 
its own community. If I say I am from north London, Turkish people 
say hemşehrim [hometown buddy]. I would not identify as a British 
Turk, I would identify as a London Turk. There are a lot of immi- 
grants in London, so when people share the same issues and prob- 
lems, they feel close to each other. If someone is going through the 
same situation as me, I have empathy. [British Turkish] 


Atescan’s account indicates that the meaning of home is associated 
with a community. The community he refers to identifies with a sense 
of solidarity and affinity. His definition of home is closely linked to 
Doreen Massey’s definition of home as aset of social relations in a ‘meet- 
ing place’.** The meeting place, in this case, is north London, a local 
space that Atescan and other Turkish people allude to as a hometown. 
North London is a space where transnational links are established and 
where Kurdish and Turkish people engage in transnational activities 
(see Chapter 3). Both Yaz’s and Atescan’s experiences are lived in a 
transnational context, and what home means, a space of belonging, 
also comprises feelings, memories and practices originated across the 
borders of nation-states and bring transnational socio-cultural aspects 
into the local space. 

Yaz’s and Atescan’s understanding of home encompasses feelings, 
memories, and practices that transcend national borders. But their mul- 
ticultural exchanges with individuals from different ethnic and racial 
backgrounds in daily life are not always positive. Despite London’s multi- 
ethnic and multicultural character, the Britishness of racialised minorities 
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is often questioned by others. The children of refugees and immigrants 
identify more strongly with London. That is not because London is inclu- 
sive and more open to diversity; it is more related to its local and trans- 
national space where their memories and experiences are lived. 

London is where they were born and brought up. It is a place they 
get used to, as all their friendships are formed in London. Their whole 
life is in London, so London is where they call home. Similarly, focus- 
ing on the case of Italians in Switzerland, Susanne Wessendorf argues 
that ‘many second-generation Italians emphasise that home is where 
they grow up’.*° Social relations play an important role in the ways 
home is defined. Doreen Massey highlighted the fact that belonging and 
home are defined by everyday life experiences and even more precisely 
by social relations." Taking into account the new practices of migrants 
across the borders of nation-states within specific places and societies, 
Doreen Massey argued that these notions are transformed through the 
experiences of migrants and their negotiation processes. Therefore, such 
transnational practices make a case for the reconceptualising of home 
in relation to places where people inhabit with others. Doreen Massey 
stated that ‘social relations exist, necessarily, both in space (i.e. in a 
locational relation to other social phenomena) and across space. Given 
that conception of space, a “place” is formed out of the particular set of 
social relations which interact at a particular location.” Social relations 
transform a neutral place into a home. Home is a multiple concept that is 
identified with the social world people live in. According to Nadje Al-Ali 
and Khalid Koser, a home is a place where personal and social meanings 
are grounded.** In this sense, young people’s relation to places and their 
experiences in these places could make a place ‘home’. 

The definition of home is a constantly shifting phenomenon in the 
case of transnational migrants.” In this sense, home is not necessarily a 
fixed and bounded place, it represents relationships with people.*° In the 
case of the British Kurdish and British Turkish youth in London, the def- 
inition of ‘home’ is related to where they built their social lives. For some 
of these young people, home is in London, which is associated with north 
London; for others, home is London. They feel they belong to London; 
some of them identify with the identity of London and describe them- 
selves as Londoners, as in the case of Yaz and Atescan. Likewise, Ayse 
Çağlar argues that Turkish youth living in Berlin consider Berlin as their 
home — belonging is connected to an urban space rather than a nation 
and/or ethnic community.*! Socialising and building a life in London 
makes it easier for such youth to familiarise themselves with the city 
and plays a crucial role in defining ‘home’. Belonging is challenged and 
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participation in social life in these places is negotiated. Belonging is not 
based on young people’s national entitlement; it is associated with their 
everyday experiences and the meaning they give to these places and their 
social world. In other words, the meaning of home has shifted from the 
old paradigms that connect the issue of belonging with notions of mother 
tongue and ‘fatherland’. Home is now a dynamic concept, which means 
different things for these young people; but there is one commonality 
about how they define home as a place where they have their social rela- 
tions and are familiar with the environment. 


Conclusion 


London is home to British Kurdish and British Turkish youth. In this 
chapter, I have presented the experiences of young people who live 
in London. Their views about London reflect a complex picture that 
includes both positive and negative experiences. Their multicultural 
exchanges with individuals from different ethnic and racial backgrounds 
in daily life are not always positive. Despite London’s multiethnic and 
multicultural character, the Britishness of racialised minorities is often 
questioned by others. The young people who took part in the research 
for this book stated that they had experienced racism in everyday social 
encounters in London and had been asked ‘where are you from?’, ‘where 
are you originally from?’ constantly — not because of curiosity or get- 
ting to know more about them, but to indicate that they were differ- 
ent. The accounts of young people highlighted that their answer, ‘I am 
from London’, is never enough — more explanation is needed. Moreover, 
everyday multiculture signifies racism and also affirms hierarchies of 
belonging among the children of refugees and immigrants. The children 
of refugees described their experiences of racism as class-specific, par- 
ticularly based on the neighbourhood they live in, which is associated 
with a specific accent that affirms their class and migratory background 
compared to the children of immigrants. 

London is not only a site where young people experience racism 
but also home to many of them. Their memories are formed in London, 
and they feel comfortable, familiar and safe in the city. The contrast- 
ing identities of London — from offering opportunities to experiencing 
racism — are stated by many British Kurdish and British Turkish youth 
living in London. In this chapter, I have also delved into the concept of 
conviviality and focused on the role of experiencing convivial moments 
in how they make a home in London. Most young people maintained the 
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importance of solidarity and empathy in convivial moments forged from 


their common experiences of racism. 


London is home to these young people. But what about Turkey? 
How do the children of refugees and immigrants reflect on Turkey 
through their visits? How do their experiences in Turkey shape their feel- 
ings of belonging? I try to find answers to these questions in the next 


chapter. 
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‘Turkey is not my home. I’ve never 
lived there’: discovering parents’ 
country of origin 


Turkey, for some British Kurdish and British Turkish young people, is a 
country that they visit at least once a year with their parents, their first 
reference point regarding Turkey and their heritage is their parents. They 
get to know about Turkey through the memories shared by their parents 
about their experiences of living in the country. Then, they construct their 
own memories, thoughts about and experiences in Turkey after spending 
some time there and being familiar with the socio-political atmosphere 
in Turkey. Young people raised in Britain, although they have not lived in 
Turkey and do not have direct ties to the country, form their views about 
Turkey through their experiences visiting the country and the political 
transformations happening there. 

For Kurdish youth, Turkey represents a place where they feel 
excluded as Kurds. For example, Aliza explained how she was seen in 
Turkey as a Kurd: ‘Ethnic cleansing is happening against Kurds in Turkey. 
We are very lucky that being Kurdish is not a crime here [Britain] as it 
is in Turkey. I want to express my ethnicity freely but need to be care- 
ful especially when I am in Turkey.’ Referring to racialisation of Kurds 
in Turkey, Aliza emphasised that Turkey is not a safe country for them. 
Their relationship with Turkey is constructed through their parents’ 
experiences and the ongoing battle that Kurdish people engage in to be 
recognised as Kurds in Turkey, to freely speak their own language and 
mobilise politically. 

However, for Turkish youth, Turkey means a holiday place, food 
and extended family. As Barbaros explained: 


My grandmother used to live in Turkey and my dad is still in Turkey, 
sol am constantly attached to Turkey. I have lots of family members 
there and I identify so much with its culture. It is so beautiful for 
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me. When I go there, I say yes, this is how food should taste like, yes 
I would like to have a cup of tea, have fresh fruit from the grocery. 
[British Turkish] 


The contrasting narratives of Aliza and Barbaros show that British 
Kurdish youth build ties with Turkey in a way that differs from British 
Turkish youth. As mentioned in Chapter 2, Kurds do not have a home- 
land of their own and, for them, there is no home to return to, as Turkey 
is not perceived as home. However, for British Turkish youth, Turkey 
might be perceived as home. The transnational ties of British Kurdish 
and British Turkish youth with Turkey, therefore, might show some 
disparities. On the one hand, the children of refugees, predominantly 
British Kurds, might lose their transnational ties with Turkey because of 
the racialisation of their families and themselves, and their lack of rep- 
resentation in its politics. On the other hand, the children of immigrants 
might have stronger transnational ties to Turkey compared to the chil- 
dren of refugees due to their privileged situation that comes from being 
recognised as white in Turkish society. As argued by Murat Ergin, the 
hierarchies between ‘white’ and ‘dark’ Turks in contemporary Turkey are 
maintained around culture, class, lifestyle and status.' Kurds in Turkey 
have historically been viewed as lower class, unmodern and less edu- 
cated in Turkish society,? and this assumption still persists today. This 
type of marginalisation and racialisation is reinforced by the identifica- 
tion of Kurds as ‘dark’. 

In this chapter, I explore how young British Kurds and British Turks 
reflect on Turkey, belonging and mobility, and what types of transnational 
links they construct through their narratives. I argue that their relation- 
ship with Turkey is fragile and influenced by the political transformation 
of the country, which presents a lack of transnational links. These young 
people do not have a close relationship with Turkey, as their parents do, 
as they cannot claim their identities based on birth or personal history of 
residence in their parents’ country of origin.’ In this respect, their rela- 
tionship with Turkey is limited to the periods they spend there. All my 
respondents stated that they travel to Turkey once or twice a year with 
their parents. Their visits to Turkey are fairly short in duration and are 
focused on visiting family and friends, and tourism. Visiting the parents’ 
country of origin is one of the common transnational activities for the 
children of refugees and immigrants. Through these visits, they make 
memories of their own about Turkey. As discussed in Chapter 2, research 
exploring transnational practices among the children of refugees and 
immigrants has mainly focused on the socio-cultural aspects of their 
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transnational links.* However, the literature on transnational practices 
among the children of refugees and immigrants often neglects to address 
their experiences of racism and exclusion, as well as the impacts of the 
political situations in their parents’ countries of origin on their transna- 
tional links. In exploring how the children of refugees and immigrants 
reflect on Turkey through their visits, and how their experiences in 
Turkey shape their feelings of belonging, this chapter touches on their 
experiences of exclusion, racism, sexism in Turkey and views about the 
social and political atmosphere of Turkey, besides showing their transna- 
tional social and cultural activities. 

Young people give different meanings to their transnational links. 
Their social ties with relatives in Turkey have interpersonal and emo- 
tional dimensions, so sustaining such social ties does not mean the same 
thing to them. This is illustrated by the fact that they choose whom to 
communicate with and do not simply construct transnational ties on 
the basis of kinship. Language plays a crucial role for young people in 
building social ties with people in Turkey and adapting to the environ- 
ment. Although Kurdish is traditionally the mother tongue of British 
Kurdish youth, all British Kurdish participants made it clear that they 
do not speak Kurdish due to the silencing and suppression in Turkey of 
the Kurdish language, which is divided into Kurmanci, Zaza and other 
dialects. Because of the state policies to erase the linguistic identity of 
Kurds in Turkey, many Kurds have forgotten their language due to not 
speaking it in everyday life. For example, both Aliza and Ceren stated 
that they speak Turkish with their parents at home and communicate in 
Turkish, not Kurdish, with their relatives in Turkey. Even though most 
British Kurdish and British Turkish young people can express themselves 
in Turkish, they find it difficult to be in a conversation about politics, for 
example, and adjust to social rules in the public domain. 

Ayse, Belgin and Atescan talked about the struggles they experi- 
ence when visiting Turkey related to language. Ayse said: 


Because I do not use much Turkish in London, I have communica- 
tion problems with people in Turkey. In London, I just talk to my 
dad in Turkish, so it takes a while to go back to your language. 
My vocabulary is not extensive, so I sometimes find it difficult to 
express myself. I need to make an effort. After a while, I adapt to the 
environment because my family is there. [British Kurdish] 


Belgin, British Turkish, stated ‘I do not feel very comfortable in the 
Turkish environment, because I do not feel comfortable with my Turkish 
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and do not want to speak it. When I speak English, they do not under- 
stand and everyone gets uncomfortable [...] Iam quite lost.’ And Atescan 
stated: 


I go to Mersin nearly every year for two weeks and then to Marmaris 
for holiday. Sometimes, we only go to Mersin. It is good to spend 
time with my relatives. When I go to Turkey I speak English with 
my parents but when I am in the UK I speak Turkish with them. It 
is because people in Turkey speak perfect Turkish and my Turkish is 
not as good as theirs. [British Turkish] 


Besides the lack of language, the socio-cultural unwritten rules and 
the reflection of politics in everyday life when they visit are also men- 
tioned as important factors. The heterogeneity of Turkish cities with 
regard to political identities has an important role in the adaptation 
of young people and how they relate to the country. Yaz tends to go to 
Bodrum (a tourist holiday town in southwest Turkey) and Istanbul with 
their family once a year for different kinds of trips, including summer 
holidays and visiting family. Both Bodrum and Istanbul are considered 
as liberal cities compared to cities in other parts of Turkey, according 
to Yaz. Pointing out the importance of the level of language compe- 
tence in communicating with the members of their family, Yaz men- 
tioned that they want to fully participate in the transnational exchange 
that takes place between them and the family members in Turkey. 
Although they want to engage with them more in-depth, to get to 
know their ideas about Turkish politics and be a part of their conversa- 
tion, they find it hard to understand or express themselves in Turkish 
fluently: 


The wheels need to get oiled. From language to temperature. How 
to greet people, what to say. I feel foreign in Turkey because I cannot 
speak at the same level, language is a huge one. I do not know the 
area that well. I do not have the knowledge I have about the UK and 
London. My behaviours are different. One of my uncles said ‘biraz 
yabancilik var orada’ [‘there is some foreignness’]. I never forgot 
it. He is right. I do not know how to naturally behave in this space. 
I always think of my parents leaving Turkey for a reason. They came 
here, they stayed, and they preferred it here. So, sometimes that 
helps me when I feel guilty about not understanding Turkey that 
much. If my Turkish is like my English I would feel much more com- 
fortable. [British Turkish] 
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Touching on the role of language and their struggles because of not being 
fluent in Turkish and not having the knowledge about how they should 
behave in the social environment according to norms, Yaz made it clear 
that Britain, or London, is where they feel comfortable and most likely at 
home. They justify that Turkey is not good enough to be ‘home’ through 
their parents’ decision to migrate to Britain rather than stay in Turkey. 
Apart from the lack of language adjustment, Yaz also struggled with 
needing to adjust to gender roles in Turkish society, particularly how they 
are expected to behave in the social environment as a woman. They said 
the following: 


It is very frustrating not being able to express yourself. As awoman, 
I would carry myself again differently; you have to be so kibar 
[polite]. I found this very draining and tiring sometimes. I used 
to be able to do whatever I want. You can feel labelled on holiday. 
There is an obligation to see certain people and to behave in certain 
ways which are contradictory. You are on holiday but you face lots 
of expectations. I need a Turkish person to brief me and assist me 
with these things. I worry about getting it wrong. These social rules 
play a big role in the interactions. If you do not know these social 
rules it becomes difficult. [British Turkish] 


The societal expectations about gender roles make Yaz feel that they can- 
not be themselves and need to perform according to gender roles and 
norms. Gender roles construct significant barriers for young people to 
adapt to society when they visit Turkey regardless of which part of Turkey 
they go to. For instance, Aliza explained how she is careful about what to 
wear, even in Istanbul: 


Istanbul sounds like a liberal city but I do not wear shorts there. I do 
not know why I am scared. I have only been there twice. It is just 
the news you hear, then you think you should not do it. My parents 
were grown up in Adana. I was wearing a skirt there, the boys were 
looking. So, I do not wear a skirt there either. [British Kurdish] 


Similarly, Ceren stated that she does not feel comfortable as a woman in 
Turkey. She said: 


We go to Antep a lot. I do not feel comfortable there in terms of how 


I dress. I always get told off about the dresses I wear even though 
I think my dress is not that open. When I go to my village, it is more 
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liberal. Because everyone from my parent’s village lived in Europe, 
they know what it is like. But when you are in the city it is differ- 
ent, it becomes very conservative. In Mersin, I only wear jeans. The 
city is populated with Kurdish Sunni and we are Kurdish Alevi. We 
received weird comments because we are coming from Europe, and 
we dress more modern. This is a religious thing. I feel less Kurdish 
in comparison to them because the whole neighbourhood speaks 
Kurdish and I do not as much. There is a bit like you are too much of 
this and too little of that. [British Kurdish] 


The distinction Ceren made between cities and her parent’s village in 
terms of being conservative and liberal is crucial in displaying the recent 
political history of Turkey, including the forced migration of Alevi Kurds 
due to their villages being destroyed by the Turkish government in the 
southeast and east of Turkey in the 1990s and the rise of conservatism 
since the AKP came to power in 2002. In her case, being comfortable is 
associated with acting freely and being accepted in the way she is. Her 
experience of spending time in the village is rather positive, because 
Kurdish people there have lived in Europe, and are more liberal and less 
religious in comparison to Sunni Kurds. However, some of the Kurds in 
the city of Mersin are conservative because of the influence of religion 
as well as the Islamist and authoritarian politics of the Turkish govern- 
ment. This creates polarisation in society and affects the everyday lives 
of people. It also demonstrates the fluidity of the urban/rural divide and 
how state ideologies are internalised by people in these spaces, as well 
as the commonality of the experience of living abroad for Kurdish Alevis 
who were forced to migrate. 
Similar thoughts about Turkish politics were shared by Mete: 


In terms of Turkey, ever since Erdogan came into power, he [has] 
created a massive divide between people like the middle-class, 
secular and liberal, following secular routes created by Ataturk, and 
[those who] are culturally Muslim people living outside of cities, 
who [are] very much related to the religious aspects of politics. This 
is like a class divide. I see this divide when I go to Turkey. Erdogan is 
using this divide in his game and making it more divisive. In the UK, 
there is more scrutiny, more freedom of the press and political free- 
dom. I was in Turkey when there was a military coup. I thought this 
would never happen in the UK. I was on the beach with my mum; 
she said darbe [a coup attempt] had happened. The way she said it 
to me, this is worrying. Erdogan used it to gain more power. I do not 
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like Turkey to go to this Islamist route, I would like to see cultural 
progress. I think UK politics is different. [British Turkish] 


Mete could not hide his bewilderment, even six years later, talking about 
his experience of finding himself in the middle of chaos in Turkey, when 
he was there in 2016 during the coup attempt. He is interested in Turkish 
politics not only as a politics student but also as a British Turkish youth 
who, raised in Britain, has emotional attachment with Turkey due to his 
primary family connection there. Similar to all of my research respond- 
ents, he wants Turkey to be a democratic and secular country, as he said 
he does not like Turkey to go the Islamist route. 

Barbaros spent time in various parts of Turkey, including holiday 
places and more religious places. He used to go to the beaches in Turkey 
with his mum once every year during the summer. Then, after the age 
of 16, he used to go with his dad to Konya, Kayseri and Merzifon and to 
places on the Black Sea coast that are culturally and religiously conserva- 
tive cities. Talking about his experiences of visiting Turkey, he said: 


When I visited these conservative cities and started to question 
everything, it is really difficult. You cannot wear every single piece of 
clothing everywhere in Turkey. If I am wearing comfortable shorts, 
I cannot go to a village because people might say you are gay. You 
cannot go walk around with headphones and a super colourful t- 
shirt because you look different, you look modern. It sounds super- 
ficial, but people judge you and you want to fit in. [British Turkish] 


Barbaros touched on religion, conservatism, social norms and traditions 
as a barrier to his belonging in Turkey. His experiences reflect that the 
ideologies of places clashed with his modern look and liberal views, 
which makes him feel foreign in Turkey: 


I also find it difficult to adapt because of the language barrier. The 
first thing I used to get in the taxi is ‘Memleket neresi?’ [‘Which part 
of Turkey are you from?’] and then all of a sudden the price hikes 
and the journey takes a bit longer. I do feel foreign in Turkey. Due to 
my own limitations, it becomes difficult because of not being able to 
express myself. My experiences are limited due to the lack of interac- 
tions. I would not be able to have this kind of conversation in Turkish. 
So, people kind of talk slightly down to you. I would very rarely be 
involved in conversation so as not to embarrass my father, because 
I cannot talk with a certain level of Turkish. The hierarchy there can 
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be very overwhelming. There are too many layers. For example, 
I try not to have a conversation about politics in Turkey, I just listen. 
I try not to get involved in politics which makes me a foreigner. I can 
read, write and speak in Turkish, but when it gets to a deeper con- 
versation I try not to express my ideas and thoughts. When I speak 
with my dad about the judiciary system change in Turkey, he uses a 
massive vocabulary that I do not know. I feel weirdly less Turkish. 
Apart from that I quite enjoy being from Britain because people see 
you as favourable, modern. [British Turkish] 


Rather than being seen as an incomplete Turk due to the language bar- 
rier, Barbaros prefers to be defined as a person from Britain which makes 
him recognised as ‘favourable, modern’. Barbaros does not want to feel 
foreign in Turkey, so he chooses not to involve in deep conversations with 
people there. He wants to be identified with a particular collective iden- 
tity and associates himself with the collective social identity of the West 
as a form of self-reflection and as being ‘favourable, modern’. Stuart Hall 
wrote that ‘identity as a process, as a narrative, as a discourse, is always 
told from the position of the Other [...] It is always within the represen- 
tation. It is that which is narrated in one’s own self.” Barbaros’s story 
shows that he discovered he was a foreigner in Turkey and faced chal- 
lenges adapting to Turkish society, where he was regarded as an outsider. 
This is similar to the experiences of second-generation Greek Americans 
when they visit Greece.° 


‘Turkey is not home ... People there are racist and sexist’ 


The meaning of Turkey for the young British Kurdish and British Turkish 
youth varies depending on their parents’ and their own struggles, mem- 
ories and experiences, and the political transformation of the country 
over the years. As discussed in Chapter 4, many young people define 
London as home because they have grounded personal and social 
meanings in the city. Research on transnational migration, belonging, 
and home focuses on the multiplicity of homes where migrants have 
an emotional attachment and feel at home in more than one national 
and ethnic context.’ In these studies, home is associated with a place or 
places where migrants have memories of the past and emotions have 
been constructed. For example, according to Nadje Al-Ali and Khalid 
Koser, the definition of home includes national and cultural belong- 
ing, but also relates to the contexts in which migrants define home.® 
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Migrants’ and their children’s emotions about home and what makes 
a place home are fluid and always in the process of transformation.’ 
Home is not always associated with a particular place; it is less spatial 
in the case of refugees, undocumented migrants and the children of 
immigrants, especially for displaced people who do not have a home 
of their own. Instead of placing people in defined geographical spaces 
contained within national borders, home is defined as a set of social 
relations, focusing on a variety of experiences of migrants and refugees 
in the countries of settlement.'° How home is viewed depends on ‘the 
broader historical and social context’,! which comprehends the situ- 
ations and conditions of migrants, and refugees, in both receiving and 
sending societies, as well as their feelings, emotions about and experi- 
ences in both countries. 

What home means for the children of refugees and immigrants dif- 
fers from that of their parents. As discussed in Chapter 4, research shows 
that many children of refugees and immigrants view home as where they 
grow up, where their social relations are constructed.” The narratives of 
British Kurdish and British Turkish youth about the complexity of home 
also display disagreement with how home is labelled as migrants’ and 
refugees’ countries of birth or parents’ countries of origin. Besides point- 
ing out how social relations, experiences and memories of the children of 
refugees and immigrants influence how they view home, the narratives 
of these young people also indicate that having experienced racism in 
Turkey and the political context of the country has played an important 
role. Many young British Kurds have shared their experiences of racism, 
making it difficult for them to view Turkey as home. For example, Aliza 
discussed her cousin’s experiences of the representation of Kurdish iden- 
tity and experiences of racism in Turkey: 


Your family members and cousins are identified as Turkish and 
Muslim by the Turkish state and society. And they say ‘no you are 
not Kurdish at all’ when you identify as Kurdish. When I was at a 
protest for Kurdish rights. I posted about it on social media and one 
of my cousins said when I go there, you are this, you are a terrorist. 
We had to leave on the second day because I felt very uncomfort- 
able as they were all coming to me. I am not like these crazy rad- 
ical Kurdish people. I want human rights, that’s all. My cousin does 
not realise that she is Kurdish herself. One of my other cousins has 
a Kurdish star tattoo on his chest and he was attacked by Turkish 
people in Ayvalik. They attacked him solely because of his Kurdish 
star tattoo. They were very violent towards him. You just need to 
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hold back and there is no way to say that you are Kurdish in Turkey. 
[British Kurdish] 


Aliza’s Kurdish identity is challenged by her family who are assimilated 
into the Turkish identity. Since the foundation of the Republic of Turkey, 
Kurds in Turkey have been subjected to systematic forced assimilationist 
practices by the Turkish state. This repression by the Turkish state 
against the Kurds still continues under the AKP government, which has 
imprisoned Kurdish activists, removed elected mayors and banned public 
displays of Kurdish culture and language.’* Aliza does not feel secure 
in Turkey as a Kurd. It becomes difficult for her to establish a sense of 
belonging and acceptance within Turkish society. She touched on how 
her identities of being Kurdish and Alevi have been oppressed more since 
the AKP came to power: 


Maybe, the situation of Kurdish Alevis in Turkey was better before 
the AKP came into power. I am more familiar with the oppression 
of Kurds and Alevis during the governance of the AKP. I think it is 
the clash of Alevi and Kurdish as both identities have been rejected 
by the Turkish state. If you are a Kurdish Sunni, you are probably 
a bit closer and if you are a Turkish Alevi you are still a bit closer 
but if you are a Kurdish Alevi, you are totally an outsider. [British 
Kurdish] 


Aliza’s relationship with Turkey is undergoing transformation, with her 
ties to the country becoming weaker as her Kurdish and Alevi identities 
are oppressed and excluded. Her existence as a Kurd and Alevi is fre- 
quently questioned by the state and society. Rojda shared similar feelings 
about Turkey. She said, ‘when I went to Turkey, I never liked it because 
they have a different mentality. Turkish society is racist. It is difficult to be 
Kurdish in Turkey. Turkey is not home.’ For Rojda, home is a place where 
she is accepted. Her assertion that ‘Turkish society is racist ’ highlights 
the fact that if she were to live in Turkey she might face racism due to her 
ethnic identity as a Kurd. 

In contrast to British Kurdish youth, Caribbean young people, 
participating in transnational networks through visits to their parents’ 
country of origin, construct a sense of belonging and collective member- 
ship." Likewise, visits to the parent’s country of origin offer a positive 
basis for the Filipino identity of many children of immigrants.'° These 
studies looking into the role of visits to the parents’ countries of origin 
on how the children of immigrants construct a sense of belonging to 
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these places focus on the impacts of mobilisation and dismiss how their 
experiences of racism, isolation and exclusion make them feel less con- 
nected to their parents’ countries of origin or whether they can call these 
places home. 

British Kurdish youth do not define Turkey as a space of belonging, 
comfort and security because of Kurdish people’s experiences of racism 
and how Kurds are labelled in Turkey. Aliza linked the experiences of 
Kurds with how they have been racialised in the media and by the Turkish 
president: 


It is more about the media. How the media covers Kurdish people 
or how the president talks about Kurdish people. Ethnic cleansing is 
happening in Turkey. You feel like, as a Kurdish person, you cannot 
be free when you hear the news. The conversation you have with 
people, especially with nationalist Turkish people, [they] really 
judge you for no reason. How could I feel safe in a country where 
my identity is a problem, where Kurds are labelled as terrorists? 
[British Kurdish] 


Referring to the ongoing struggles of Kurdish people in Turkey, their 
experiences of racism, exclusion and denial of the Kurds’ existence in 
Turkish society, Ceren pointed out that Kurdishness is not only her ethnic 
identity but also emerges as a political identity: 


I used to feel comfortable saying that I am from Turkey but I do not 
feel the same way since reading more about the Kurdish issue and 
the struggles of Kurds, I also met Kurdish people from other coun- 
tries. There are lots of similarities between other Kurds and Turkish 
people. If I go to Turkey, I make sure I do not post anything about 
the rights of Kurdish people and carry a book about Kurdish resist- 
ance with me. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren’s feeling and thoughts about Turkey have changed after getting 
to know about the experiences of Kurds in Turkey and the suppression 
of Kurdishness by Turkey. She does not only refer to her own experi- 
ences when talking about Turkey, but rather raises the voices of the 
Kurdish people. The ongoing suppression of Kurds in Turkey strength- 
ens the collective political identity of Kurdishness and constructs a 
common feeling about Turkey — as an insecure and dangerous place. 
This insecure place becomes secure only when Aliza is around Kurdish 
people in Turkey: 
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When I go to Istanbul, I do not feel that safe. Where I go to Turkey 
is mainly where Kurdish people go, so I feel at home there. I go to 
Altinoluk, Edremit near Izmir which is populated by Kurdish Alevi 
people. All Kurds in the UK go there for holiday [...] From Germany, 
France and the UK, Kurdish Alevi people go there. They are very 
open-minded, liberal people. I feel safe there because I know if any- 
thing happens there I have a whole community. [British Kurdish] 


Avtar Brah’s theorisation of home as ‘the lived experience of locality” 
aligns with Aliza’s feelings and memories of a place. As Sara Ahmed puts 
it: ‘the subject and space leak into each other, inhabit each other’."* Aliza 
felt at home in this local space where she encountered Kurds, some of 
whom also reside in Britain and others in various countries in Europe. 
This local space signifies commonality, which is not only about shar- 
ing the ethnic and political identity of Kurdishness, but also a shared 
diasporic identity and the experience of living in Europe, which dif- 
ferentiates them from Kurds living in Turkey. The commonality that 
comes from sharing these identities makes the space secure, familiar 
and diasporic. Home is not where they originate from but ‘how one 
feels’. Aliza felt safe and comfortable in Altınoluk because she was 
not excluded, othered or discriminated against in this space, where 
she found a community spirit. She is a member of the community; she 
existed there as a Kurd who lives in Britain without being questioned. 
Being accepted with all her identities made Aliza felt secure and confi- 
dent. While she felt Other in Istanbul and London, she found belonging 
in the Kurdish diaspora community. The fact that the Kurds do not have 
a nation, a country of their own, means that the concept of home is not 
internalised. As explained by Aliza: 


Because we [Kurds] do not have a home, an actual place where 
we call this our country, we are kind of stuck between Turkey and 
Britain. I am not British, and I am not Turkish but I am Kurdish. 
There is no home for me. I do not know where I am from, we do not 
have a country. It is very sad. I do not feel comfortable in Turkey or 
England. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza referred to home as a physical space, meaning someone’s native 
country, which is associated with boundaries and territory. While not 
having a physical home has some negative connotations, such as a lack 
of a sense of belonging and feeling uncomfortable, the construction of a 
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home in a local space — based on mutual experiences associated with the 
construction of home — has positive aspects, such as safety and comfort. 
For Aliza and Ceren, Turkey, where racism is directed at Kurdish people, 
remains only a holiday place — not a home or a place where they feel wel- 
comed. Similarly, for Duygu, British Kurdish, it is difficult to call Turkey 
home, because of her experiences of exclusion and racism: ‘I do not feel 
at home in Turkey as a Kurdish person and I do not think I could live 
there. It is not a safe place for me, it is just like a holiday for me. I cannot 
live under authoritarian Turkish politics and with racist Turkish people.’ 
And Berrin explained: 


I do not really feel at home when I go to Turkey; I feel like an out- 
sider anyway because of my identities. I am a Kurd who was born 
in the UK and have only lived in this country. My Kurdish identity is 
not accepted as it is in Turkey and I have never lived in Turkey. So, 
people assume that you are different and they treat you differently. 
You have to act accordingly. [British Kurdish] 


Their thoughts and feelings about Turkey reflect how they were seen by 
the Turkish society and state; and their experiences of exclusion and rac- 
ism. How experiencing racism in both societies impacts the lived transna- 
tional experiences of British Kurdish youth is one of the main questions 
of this chapter and book. Racism as a framing experience in the lives of 
the children of refugees and immigrants is ignored in the literature.” It 
is, however, one of the most lived transnational experiences of British 
Kurdish youth both in Turkey and in Britain. Their Kurdish identity has 
been racialised in Turkey, and they experience racism due to being a 
racialised minority in Britain, as shown in the previous chapters. The chil- 
dren of refugees from a Kurdish background face otherness, exclusion and 
racism transnationally — both in Turkey, where their parents used to live 
before migrating to Britain and where they visit at least once a year, and 
in Britain, where they were born, have grown up and exclusively lived. 

The forms of racism they experience in both settlements are 
being transformed in relation to the political climate in both countries. 
For instance, during AKP rule, especially since 2015 after the failure 
of the ‘Reconciliation Process’, Turkey’s political stance against Kurds 
has become more authoritarian (see Chapter 2), so the experiences of 
racism among British Kurdish youth in Turkey took an extreme form. 
Aliza explained how this political transformation affected the level of the 
racialisation of Kurds in Turkey: 
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I think 10 years ago, Turkey was more modern and democratic. It 
gets worse every year. You realise this when you read the news or 
hear what is happening to Kurds when they claim their identity in 
Turkish society. It is life or death in Turkey, especially for Kurds, 
LGBTQ+ people and women. Selahattin Demirtas*! is in prison. 
I do feel quite tired and sick of listening to them kill another woman 
in Turkey. I sometimes feel that I become desensitised to the news; 
ethnic cleansing in Turkey is always happening. Turkey is getting 
worse, becoming an Islamic country and as a Kurdish Alevi and a 
woman I do not feel safe, welcomed and included in Turkish society. 
I may [have felt] more attached a few years ago but I do not feel the 
same way now. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza’s narrative highlights that the figure of the Kurd is seen as a threat 
and political concern in Turkey, and this has become more intense over 
the years and affects how she relates to Turkey. In recent decades, espe- 
cially, her experiences as a woman and Kurdish Alevi in Turkey made her 
feel more excluded and alienated. Aliza feels lucky that she does not live 
in Turkey: 


I feel very lucky to be in England than Turkey. People in Turkey 
cannot escape it as it is not easy. We [the children of refugees] 
are lucky that we have our British identity so we can escape from 
Turkey. I also think that we have some family members who are still 
there. It still impacts a little bit. Indians here, for example, maybe 
do not have family members there or Somalis have a failed state. 
So, it does not mean much to them. If I am sent back to Turkey, 
I can still live a life; but in a place like Bangladesh, or Pakistan, 
you can never live there. They are so overpopulated, third-world 
countries, not developed. Turkey is still better compared to these 
countries. [British Kurdish] 


Even though Aliza lacks a connection with Turkey due to her Kurdish and 
Alevi identities being oppressed, she sees Turkey as a developed coun- 
try compared to ‘not developed’ countries and also a country where she 
could live if she were sent back from Britain. The dilemma of not feel- 
ing safe in Turkey but seeing Turkey as an option to live if deported from 
Britain shows that, although she feels lucky to live in Britain, she does 
not feel secure. Aliza and other British Kurdish youth’s parents’ reasons 
for leaving Turkey and migrating to Britain are political. They are chil- 
dren of refugees. They know the struggles their parents went through 
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because of their ethnic identity and political views while living in Turkey. 
Having first-hand information about Turkey through listening to their 
families’ experiences makes them aware of the racialisation of Kurds in 
Turkey. Ceren’s parents’ reasons for migration were political; they were 
refugees. Her parents experienced torture and racialisation in Turkey. 
Their villages were destroyed. Knowing the struggles of Kurds in Turkey 
and Turkey’s discriminatory policies against Kurds made her interested 
in Turkish politics. She follows the news in Turkey regularly to see if any- 
thing has changed there. Keeping up her hopes that Turkey might become 
a democratic country, she said: 


My friends from other ethnic backgrounds ask me ‘why do you guys 
know so much about what is going on there when you live here?’ 
I completely get where it is coming from. I think because it is so 
present and what is happening is so painful, we cannot escape it. 
And because our parents follow the news so much. Turkey could 
be so much better, but it might get worse. We do not know where 
Turkey will go. So much injustice in Turkey. It is about life and death 
there. Other countries are not like that. For my Somali friends, 
their country is like a failed state. Whatever happens there does not 
matter to them because they are here now. [British Kurdish] 


Both Aliza and Ceren compared Turkey to other countries that have 
failed states. Even though they mentioned negative experiences such as 
exile, displacement and racialisation through their families’ memories, 
and racism and exclusion through their own experiences when visiting 
Turkey, they prefer to keep a connection with Turkey. The connection is 
deemed necessary because of having some family members who are still 
living there or because of their parents’ continuous social, economic and 
political links with Turkey. Ceren pointed this out: 


My parents have the idea of going back to Turkey eventually. There 
will always be a connection with Turkey. I would like to live in 
Istanbul for a year. I am curious about it, but I would not want to 
raise my kid in Istanbul. I do not think my parents would allow me 
to live there as a woman. I would have to hide a lot of who I am; 
I could not say I am Kurdish, for instance. I think I would hate it in 
the end. [British Kurdish] 


The relationship of Aliza and Ceren with Turkey is constructed through 
their families’ experiences of political persecution and racialisation and 
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then reconstructed through their own experiences of otherness and rac- 
ism. Both hold Turkish citizenship. I asked them ‘how would they feel if 
their Turkish citizenship is revoked?’. Ceren responded: 


I would be offended. They do not want me to be Kurdish so what’s 
the problem with saying I am Turkish? Are you going to take that 
away from me as well? It is not like a passport proves anything, but 
it is for me to show it if they say anything. [British Kurdish] 


The Turkish passport does not help construct a sense of belonging but it is 
a crucial tool that makes her feel safe and legitimised. Aliza stated: 


I would not care if they revoked my Turkish citizenship. The only 
good thing is I do not need to pay for a visa when I go there every 
time. I always say if I have a son, I would not like him to have 
Turkish citizenship because of compulsory military service. Turkey 
is a beautiful country, aside from politics. So much history, so much 
culture. That’s why I want to go to Turkey. [British Kurdish] 


Turkish citizenship connotates just practicality for them when deal- 
ing with state bureaucracy in everyday life. Ceren asked a crucial 
question: ‘How do you feel in a country as home when your family and 
yourself have experienced racism and have to fight for your identity?’ 
This question summarises the feelings of Kurdish young people about 
Turkey. They are still in search of a home. Ceren went on: 


I do not know where my home is. I think I am still looking for a 
home. I think I can make home wherever I want to make home. 
I need people around me that I love. I feel like I will always search 
for home or maybe home is in me. I do think of London as home but 
if my family is not here then it is not home to me. I feel Turkey is my 
route partially and a holiday place. There will be lots of clashes with 
Turkey if I live there. [British Kurdish] 


Aliza said the following: 
I think home is what you make it. I do not have one home. Where my 
family and my friends are is my home. Turkey is not home. For me, 


it is a nice summer place that will never be home. I cannot live in 
Turkey, especially as a woman, Kurdish and Alevi. [British Kurdish] 
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The relationships of British Kurdish young people with Turkey are com- 
plex and constantly evolving. They are shaped by their own experiences 
of racism, the socio-political circumstances in Turkey, and the impact of 
authoritarian politics. Turkey is a place where they feel a sense of aliena- 
tion due to the communal experiences of racialisation and they do not 
feel a sense of belonging. The children of immigrants whose background 
is Turkish also do not feel an emotional attachment to Turkey. Similar to 
the children of refugees whose background is Kurdish, Turkey represents 
authoritarianism and a lack of democracy, where the gender and reli- 
gious identities of the children of immigrants are questioned and seen 
as threats. 

As mentioned in Chapter 2, Turkey under the AKP governance has 
become more authoritarian, conservative and Islamic. In this political 
environment, ethnic communities, people who do not identify as Sunni 
Muslims, women and the LGBTQ+ community are defined as dangerous 
and the state believes they should be controlled. The LGBTQ+ commu- 
nity in Turkey has been experiencing systematic attacks from the Turkish 
government. For example, Turkey’s President Erdogan has argued that 
LGBTQ + individuals are perverts; a public health official compared them 
to paedophiles; and religious authorities warned they spread disease.” 
Discrimination against LGBTQ+ individuals starts at the state level and 
then moves on to society. Homophobia has increased rapidly in Turkish 
society, which causes hate crimes and violence, including verbal and 
physical attacks on LGBTQ+ individuals. Yaz has experienced discrimi- 
nation because of their sexual identity, and this experience made them 
change their views on Turkey: 


I have experienced discrimination about queerness in Turkey. 
When I went on a holiday in Turkey without my family, I choose 
to go to Marmaris. I was taking my partner at the time. It was my 
first trip alone to Turkey and I was worried, so I wanted to choose 
somewhere where English people settled and we would be able 
to find English stuff as well. It would be easy to do stuff with my 
partner around English people. I would be scared, and furious, 
if I had to go to Turkey and live there. That would change every- 
thing. I could not do that. That would be horrible. I could not go 
out at night in Turkey. I cannot be openly queer in Turkey. It would 
change so much. I love my independence. The queer and women 
struggle more under the Erdogan’s regime. There was a time when 
things were different. I do not think independence means to me 
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Britishness. I really try to separate the current Turkish government 
and what I think of Turkey. He [Erdogan] is not Turkey. So, I try 
to separate those; but if I had to live in the current context there, 
I would not want to. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s relationship with Turkey is very much influenced by the current 
government’s political stand and policies. Similar to Aliza and Ceren, 
Yaz also pointed out that Turkey was different in the past. Highlighting 
the political transformations the country has been experiencing for more 
than a decade, Yaz believed that they cannot see themselves living in 
Turkey under the current government. While the authoritarian regime 
in Turkey detracts Yaz from feeling close to Turkey, they do not distance 
themselves from Turkey totally, as the political circumstances of the 
country might change and things might get better. 

The idea of home for these young people is not static, but rather a 
constant process of transformation, as they navigate their transnational 
identities and negotiate their place in the world. I asked Yaz how they 
would feel if their Turkish citizenship was revoked. They responded: 


I would not be surprised. I would believe that this could sound right 
under the Erdogan’s regime. I would then go through a whole dif- 
ferent process to go there, to get around there. For me, my Turkish 
identity is heavily reliant on being able to travel and my family. I can 
still travel but I need to get a visa. A British passport has a lot more 
points on it. [...] Seeing my parents get their British citizenship was 
huge because they have been working hard for it. I remember we 
went to Paris to celebrate my dad’s citizenship. It was a huge deal. 
Even when talking to someone saying that I am Turkish, I can show 
you my passport. I am British, I can show you my passport. It sounds 
like it was legitimised. Bureaucratically belonging definitely. I think 
a Turkish passport proves something when I get questioned. It is 
safe and also you can travel around. I use my Turkish kimlik [ID 
card] when I travel to Turkey. I do not use my British passport there. 
I think already with Turkish I feel powerless because of the govern- 
ment there even though I vote. It is not as democratic as here. I do 
not trust my vote would count even if I vote here for the Turkish 
elections. [British Turkish] 


The children of refugees’ and immigrants’ relationships with Turkey are, 


of course, affected by the political transformations. Depending on these 
changes, they feel more or less close to Turkey. Home is not static. It is 
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always in the process of transformation. The views, emotions and prac- 
tices of the children of refugees and immigrants about home are fluid 
and a lifelong process of making or unmaking, as argued by Alexander 
Freund.” What I argue is that, in the case of these young people, the 
process of making and unmaking of home or their relationships with 
their parents’ country of origin are not only influenced by their own 
experiences and emotional connections, but are also related to the socio- 
political circumstances and transformations in the country. 

In some cases, the children of immigrants seek to create an artificial 
home in their parents’ country of origin. Barbaros visited the wealthiest 
neighbourhood of Istanbul, which is more ‘modern’ than other parts, to 
feel in England: 


You create the idea of a place around you and home. The longing 
for simple things like waiting for a bus is not good. I would feel lost 
because it is ultimately a newer culture than mine. My cultural affili- 
ations, my understanding of communication, my daily language, 
my use of words, and the way I talk to men and women, are com- 
pletely different in the whole spectrum of the Turkish population. 
It is all different so I would feel lost. I spent three months in Turkey 
once. I went to Bebek [a wealthy neighbourhood in Istanbul] to try 
to feel I was in England. This is superficially Western. I would hate 
it. [British Turkish] 


Barbaros tried to create a home in Turkey into which he incorporated 
British elements, but it was not the same. He felt lost in this space that 
he created because it was too superficial. Home, for Barbaros, repre- 
sents a place where he gets used to living with its cultural codes, and 
the daily and political language that is used when communicating with 
people, and in daily practices. Although his process of making a home 
in Turkey is not successful, he said that ‘I would be disappointed if my 
Turkish citizenship is taken away from me.’ I asked him why. Barbaros 
responded: ‘As my father lives in Turkey, I would feel really upset if my 
Turkish citizenship is revoked because it makes it hard to get to Turkey. It 
would affect my identification with Turkish culture because of its access- 
ibility ultimately.’ I asked whether he accessed the Turkish culture in 
London. Barbaros said: 


Yes, I do. But there are things I cannot access in Britain, such as 


lovely beaches, and holiday places. I would be incredibly sad 
because you are removing it without giving any rational reasons. 
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Turkish culture is a beautiful luxury to have. There is culturally 
diverse beautiful cuisine, and lovely beaches I can hang on to. With 
Britishness, the way I think, the way I talk, the way I behave, my 
interactions are all British and if it is taken away from me, it would 
be life-changing. [British Turkish] 


The process of the making/unmaking of the home involves, for Barbaros, 
comparison with the alternative option. Where Barbaros feels comfort- 
able in terms of how he behaves and communicates with others with- 
out being judged and having any struggles is crucial for his sense of 
belonging: 


I do not really identify with Turkey. On paper, you kind of identify 
with names like Eskisehir, where is your grandmother from, where 
is your father from? ‘Nerelisin?’ [‘Where are you from?’] People 
always ask this question, which is such a paradox to me. Where are 
you from? I am from Muswell Hill. But where is your father from? 
Oh, yes, Kayseri [a city in central Anatolia, Turkey]. ‘Kayserilisin’ 
[‘You are from Kayseri’]. I have been to the city twice only and I do 
not know much about it. How could I feel belong to Kayseri, which 
I have only visited twice? [British Turkish] 


The question ‘where are you from?’ is often asked to the children of 
refugees and immigrants both in Britain and Turkey. In both cases, the 
question is asked to put them into the categories of nation-states, ethni- 
city and culture. However, many young people did not internalise these 
categories, except the British Kurdish youth whose ethnic identification 
becomes a sign of resistance against assimilative policies and exclusion. 
How British Kurdish and British Turkish youth reflect on Turkey varies 
depending on their experiences and it is also formed by the political 
transformations happening in the country and the socio-political circum- 
stances in the country. The meaning they give to the country is changing 
and will always be in the process of transformation. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have explored how the young British Kurds and British 
Turks reflect on Turkey, belonging and mobility, and the types of trans- 
national links they construct through their narratives. How the children of 
refugees (predominantly British Kurdish) and the children of immigrants 
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(British Turkish) relate to Turkey is differentiated based on their experi- 
ences in Turkey and is influenced by the political context in Turkey. They 
do not have direct ties to Turkey; they have never lived there, so their 
views about Turkey are formed through their experiences when they visit 
Turkey and are influenced by the socio-political context of the country. 
Turkey represents a place where the children of refugees and immigrants 
feel excluded for different reasons. As shown by the empirical data, the 
children of refugees, predominantly Kurdish Alevi, feel excluded because 
of ethnic, sectarian and gender identities; and the children of immigrants, 
predominantly Turkish, feel excluded because of authoritarian politics 
and how women and LGBTQ+ individuals are treated in Turkey. While 
the children of refugees might have loose transnational ties with Turkey 
due to being racialised because of their ethnic identity, the children of 
immigrants have stronger transnational ties with Turkey because of the 
privileged situation that comes from being recognised as white within 
Turkish society. 

Reflecting on the socio-political changes happening in Turkey 
throughout time, their views about Turkey and the meanings they 
associate with Turkey have changed. As I have argued in this chapter, 
their relationship with Turkey is fragile and influenced by the country’s 
political transformation, which presents a lack of transnational links. 
Many children of refugees and immigrants referred to their experiences 
of racism, exclusion and sexism, making it difficult for them to define 
Turkey as home. For instance, British Kurdish youth do not define Turkey 
as a place of belonging, comfort and security because of Kurdish people’s 
experiences of racism and how Kurds are labelled in Turkey. British 
Turkish youth, as women and members of the LGBTQ+ community, also 
touched on not feeling safe when they are in Turkey, due to increased 
verbal and physical attacks on women and LGBTQ+ individuals. Turkey 
remains only a holiday place, not a home or a place where they feel wel- 
comed. In the next chapter, I explore how the young people define them- 
selves and feel about Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. 
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‘Am I less British because | am a 
descendant of an immigrant?’: 
citizenship and belonging 


Yaz has performed in several London theatres. I have watched Yaz’s stage 
performance before, but this time was different. I watched them play in 
queer spaces. The play was written collaboratively by the performers. 
Each performer was written the parts that related to their experiences 
and identities. Yaz was playing themselves openly talking about the 
struggles experienced by being someone who self-defines as queer — both 
in Britain and Turkey. Being seen as an immigrant and Turkish in soci- 
ety, performing as a queer British Turkish among white British perform- 
ers, gave them confidence in a white space. This is where they felt they 
belonged with all of their identities. ‘My parents, especially my Mum, 
raised me to be British. I was educated at a prestigious school, brought 
up and lived in a prosperous area. I speak accentless English better than 
Turkish. English is my first language. But I still do not feel I fully belong 
to Britain.’ They added: 


Being British is something we fit. It is like Union Jack versus 
England. You will never say you are in an England flag. I might 
be in a Union Jack for example. Under all of that, I identify with 
London more than other cities in the UK. I do not know anything 
about the UK. I cannot speak for the UK. I could speak more for 
Turkey than I could for some parts of the UK that are populated 
by white people. When I say London, my story makes more sense 
as a child of immigrants raised in London. That’s why I say I am 
from London rather than I am from the UK. Of course, it depends 
on to whom I am speaking. If a white English person asks me where 
I am from, I take it as a challenge and say I am from London, ask 
me more, if an ethnic minority person asks me, I would say British 
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but my parents are from Turkey. It is difficult to know if this person 
tries to make me feel Other. There are situations people ask me this 
question as a form of conviviality — let’s talk about something really 
interesting — or are they trying to Other me? In certain moments 
I feel less British. I am so bad with English TV programmes and this 
makes me question my Britishness. I have some friends who are 
really proper English, and I feel so foreign next to them because 
I did not grow up watching these programmes or going to a pub. 
But I feel more British next to other friends. It really depends on the 
social situations. [British Turkish] 


Yaz articulated their experiences of Britishness — at different levels and 
measured within different social situations. Rosemary Sales argues that 
‘Britishness is too contested as an identity to be a source of unity. The con- 
struction of British national identity was based on inequalities between the 
different parts of the state and between different groups within its borders, 
and these inequalities are reflected in different levels of identification with 
“Britishness”! The inequalities between different groups of people within 
the borders of Britain make it difficult for people like Yaz to identify with 
Britain. Identification with Britain is deeper than just a sense of familiarity. 
It is more about being accepted as they are. The question ‘where are you 
from?’ draws a line between othering and conviviality. In the case of the 
former, it reminds them that they are not British, the latter comes out of 
curiosity. What Yaz referred to, from their own experiences, is the feeling 
of the Other and a constant reminder that they are not from this country, 
especially when this question is asked by a white person. Yaz questions 
their belonging to Britain because of experiencing otherness and unfamili- 
arity with accepted British cultural references and history. For example, for 
Yaz, knowing the popular culture of Britain is pivotal to being British. Yaz 
has a strong attachment to London. Identifying with London represents 
Yaz’s identity as a child of immigrants raised in London. This identification, 
however, does not include any reference to nation or culture, it is about 
their story and experiences. They feel detached from Britishness when 
they get to know the history of Britain and witness what has been hap- 
pening in the last ten years in Britain. Vron Ware states that ‘Britishness is 
a concept that travels with heavy global baggage.” This is something that 
occurred to Yaz when they learned about its history: 


Especially now, people talk too much about empires and colonialism 


in the UK. This is my answer as someone who has a university degree 
and is 23 years old. If you ask me years ago maybe I would only focus 
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on family and travelling. That was a huge thing for me. I do not have 
that many Turkish family connections in London. Being able to use 
the language, and talk to my family is important in one’s identity. 
I left secondary school then I started thinking about my identity as a 
child of immigrants who are Turkish. When I was at school, I was not 
aware of race and other things too much to understand the role of 
identity in my life. It was not until I left school. I had a partner at that 
time who was very supportive. We went to free conferences at SOAS, 
I was really trying to find answers, subscribing to the magazine 
which published wonderful things about belonging. In the school 
system, I was unable to embrace it. Things are different now. Right 
now it is 2021, and all these social movements like the Black Lives 
Matter and other global protests, and Brexit happened and all these 
things make me feel like there is more awareness about foreignness. 
That also impacts my feeling, so I do not need to hide my Turkishness 
anymore. Turks typically love astrology. I feel way more comfortable 
saying that there are so many cultures in the world that use this sys- 
tem as their key to match-making or deciding things, and saying that 
‘look you cannot just go and say this is bullshit’. I have more knowl- 
edge and slightly more understanding maybe. I feel more conscious 
about saying something from one culture is not wrong. That’s some- 
thing that comes from age, doing a degree, and meeting and talking 
to a lot of people. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s narrative ‘I do not need to hide my Turkishness anymore’ shows 
their awareness of the racialisation of minorities and not being seen as 
British. Even though Yaz did not mention their experience of racism in 
Britain, they referred to the process of racialisation, racism and nation- 
alism in British politics with reference to debates about colonialism and 
Brexit. Britishness is an identity that excludes many racialised minori- 
ties, including the children of refugees and immigrants who were born 
in Britain, grew up in Britain, received an education in Britain and have 
only lived in Britain. This makes it difficult to identify with it. Stuart Hall 
called this process an ‘Identity Politics One’ and defined it as: 


one of the main reactions against the politics of racism in Britain. It 
had to do with the constitution of some defensive collective identity 
against the practices of a racist society. It had to do with the fact 
that people were being blocked out of and refused an identity and 
identification within the majority nation, having to find some other 
roots on which to stand.’ 
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Stuart Hall referred to this act of searching roots and histories ‘imagi- 
nary political re-identification’.* Identities are politicised as a form of 
resistance and becoming more important in our globalised world. People 
hold onto their identities to resist their exclusion. Yaz felt less British 
after learning Britain’s history, including lots of undemocratic elements, 
which examination led them to critically delve in to what Britishness 
means to them. This does not mean that Yaz feels more Turkish. They do 
not hide their Turkish identity and experiences of exclusion. The identity 
of a child of immigrants carries the act of resistance in itself; as Atescan 
stated: ‘we, the children of immigrants, regardless of colour, ethnicity, or 
religion, who experienced racism, are from the same identity. We have an 
identity called: Otherness.’ 

Identity is difficult to define because it is in constant transformation 
and always in the process of negotiation. As Stuart Hall argued, ‘iden- 
tity is always an open, complex, unfinished game — always under con- 
struction’.© As Amin Maalouf argues, ‘identity is not given once and for 
all: it is built up and changes throughout a person’s lifetime’.° Thus, it is 
interactive and shaped by experiences of inclusion, exclusion and rac- 
ism.’ I prefer to talk about identities rather than identity as identities are 
not singular including more than one identification. As Stuart Hall put it, 
‘identity is not something which is formed outside and then we tell stor- 
ies about it. It is that which is narrated in one’s own self. The notion of 
identity is complex and historically constructed. 

In this chapter, I seek to demonstrate how young people perceive 
their positioning in society; how racial hierarchies, class, ethnicity and 
gender are important in one’s identity; how the young people’s trans- 
national background is reflected in their perception of identity; how 
the dimensions of the self, the socio-political context of Britain and 
Turkey influence identity negotiation among the participants; and how 
the young people feel about being British, Kurdish or Turkish. I argue 
that the children of refugees and immigrants deidentify themselves 
from the national identities of Britain and Turkey due to experiencing 
racism and the impacts of authoritarian politics on their everyday lives. 
And, as a result, they negotiate these identities in a transnational con- 
text. Concentrating on the social and political situations in Britain and 
Turkey in exploring the formation of identities among the children of 
refugees and immigrants allows for a wider lens that considers not only 
what these young people are doing as they cultivate a sense of belonging, 
but also the often overlooked reasons why. In this sense, the social and 
political situations in Britain and Turkey that are reflected in the every- 
day lives of the children of refugees and immigrants become pivotal in 
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understanding the meanings these young people give to the identities 
surrounding them. 

Ceren’s relationship with Britain is affected by the anti-immigrant 
sentiment in and immigration policy of Britain. Ceren did not get citi- 
zenship until the age of 11 and experienced anti-immigrant sentiment 
throughout her life. Her parents sought asylum to Britain when she was 
two years old in 2002, after the Nationality, Immigration and Asylum Act 
was introduced. When she was six years old, the family was deported 
under EU law to Germany because it was the first country they signed 
in. They stayed there only for two or three weeks and ended up coming 
back to Britain, because there was a problem with the legislation and 
the Home Office had been wrong. Ceren explained how a state of limbo, 
of wanting to be British but being rejected, influences her relation to 
Britishness. 


It was too expensive to come here to pay for human smugglers 
already. There were lots of paying. I always joke about it, saying 
that I was deported. When I go to an airport I always remember this 
because the first time I was on a plane was when I was deported. 
This is my trauma. That’s the reason why I do not feel British 
because I am always made to feel that way until a certain point. 
When growing up we always went to the Home Office, showing 
that we are here, we did not go anywhere. We could not go back to 
Turkey, we could not leave the country. It was a constant battle like 
do we belong here or not, do they send us back or not? I was in a 
constant state of limbo of wanting to be British but being rejected. 
For instance, with the Windrush scandal, they sent people back. 
I do not feel like this is going to happen to me again. Then, I thought 
about why this would not happen. It is still happening to people. 
I do not know if this is going to affect me. Then I think that because 
I have fairer white skin, I do not have dark one, maybe I should not 
worry about it. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren’s experience of deportation, being in a constant limbo, of wanting 
to be British but being rejected, makes her feel that she does not belong 
in Britain. She is regarded as permanently foreign even though she was 
granted British citizenship later on. She is not seen as fully British and 
her belonging in Britain is questioned. Britain has never allowed her to 
feel that she belongs to the country. Experiencing deportation, the fear 
of being deported and facing anti-immigrant sentiments have forced 
Ceren to grapple with anxiety and uncertainty since her childhood. 
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She is aware that she will always be seen as less British or not British 
at all, and by referencing the Windrush scandal she highlights that rac- 
ism against migrants and minorities is rapidly increasing. Nevertheless, 
before she distinguished herself from black and brown people based on 
her skin colour which constructs hierarchies of belonging with other 
communities. 

Like Ceren, Aliza also pointed out that how Kurds are seen com- 
pared to black people: 


We [Kurds] are quite lucky because we are quite fair-skinned. That’s 
what I realised when I went to get my vaccine they put me down as 
British. I said no Iam Kurdish. I am luckier in that aspect than other 
brown or black populations because we do not look as ethnic. We 
are considered more British compared to them. I have just learned 
certain things like how to use a fork and knife properly because Iam 
not middle-class. [British Kurdish] 


Focusing on the differences between Kurds and other racialised minor- 
ities, Aliza creates hierarchies based on the level of Britishness. As Les 
Back and Shamser Sinha suggest, ‘new hierarchies of belonging [...] 
filter and rank people differently, like steps on a staircase’. While 
some young people feel they belong in Britain, for others belonging 
has always been questioned. Who is included within the definition of 
British is filtered through racially hierarchal ways as the use of the term 
‘British’ in British politics often means ‘white British’.'° Her compari- 
son between Kurds and black and brown people in Britain does touch 
on class as well as race. When she said ‘I have just learned certain 
things like how to use a fork and knife properly’, she makes it clear that 
Britishness is not only about being white but also about class. She feels 
very British; as she put it: 


Ido feel very British. I do feel picked up the culture here. Sometimes 
people tell me ‘you are whitewashed’. A lot of people are saying that 
‘she is really white Kurdish’ meaning that ‘I am more British than 
Kurdish’. I take things from both cultures as much and I use the ones 
I like. I try to stay away from the radical Kurdish ideology. I am very 
Kurdish, I am very proud and I will always stand up for it. but I feel 
like I cannot be very radical with it. I adopted openness, and liber- 
alism because of the schools I went to. The schools I went to were 
very white-populated so I guess I picked up these ideologies from 
there. Iam British. [British Kurdish] 
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Aliza feels more British when she compares herself to other Kurds in 
Britain, and the distinction she makes between herself and other British 
Kurds is derived from her interacting more with white British people 
and British Kurds being stuck in north London and having ‘a radical 
Kurdish ideology’ as she put it. The level of Britishness is increased when 
she moves away from the community and interacts with white British 
people. However, Ceren feels less British as a result of her challenge to 
gain British citizenship. She mentioned her experience with the state: 


I do not know if I identify as British. My friends say you are defi- 
nitely British. I like to reject it myself a little bit. I came here when 
I was two years old and my family had great trouble getting citizen- 
ship. Because I was rejected by the state, I feel that I do not belong 
in Britain. I fully confirm that I belong in London but I never say 
that I belong to England. [British Kurdish] 


Although Ceren was granted British citizenship after her parents’ battle 
to get it, she is fully aware that her British citizenship is conditional and 
might be revoked. She does not feel that she belongs in Britain because 
her ethnic background, rather than her passport, determines her place in 
Britain. Thus, London offers an alternative to belonging in Britain. Ceren 
has a strong sense of belonging in London. Belonging comprises an emo- 
tional aspect and highlights an association with places including the city, 
neighbourhood, region or village. As explored in Chapter 4, London is 
special for the young people presented in this book. London is where they 
were born and constructed their social lives. Aliza is thankful that her 
parents migrated to London and said: 


I was born in London. I always felt thankful that my parents came 
here. I feel so much safer here. I always felt quite lucky to be in 
London. Here, London is so multicultural, everyone has a different 
culture. There are so many different cultures. My migratory back- 
ground is not so much visible in London because people in London 
are from different backgrounds. I really feel like I am at home here. 
I might be more excluded if I live in other cities in England. [British 
Kurdish] 


The process of adjustment to the receiving society becomes problema- 
tised. Philip Kasinitz et al." state that the tension of ‘insider’ and ‘out- 
sider’ status makes identification easier with the city of birth than with 
their parents’ country of origin, as illustrated by Aliza. One of the main 
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reasons why these young people identify more with London is its socio- 
cultural spaces for transnational communities, as Yaz pointed out: 


Seeking out other people who fall into a similar diaspora, in London 
is very easy for me to do. It is a combination of cultural materials 
and items, things that I get to do in my day to day. I found a sense 
of belonging for instance by sharing a meal with another Turkish- 
British friend in a Turkish restaurant in London. That kind of activ- 
ity is definitely how British-Turkishness is practised in London. It 
is very different to having a Turkish meal in Turkey. I think food 
plays a huge role in who you are and in seeking out those people 
with whom you can share certain things. When I was abroad in 
New York, I was homesick. I bought dolma [vine leaves] and that 
makes me feel comfortable. I did not get English food. They had 
dolma everywhere because the Greeks live there. I have never lived 
in Turkey but I have had many dolmas in my life. I enjoy cultural 
similarities with Middle Eastern people for instance through acts of 
doing things together. [British Turkish] 


London is where Yaz’s dual British Turkish membership is practised and 
where they find similarities with other backgrounds. It reflects Yaz’s 
identification with Britishness and Turkishness. Urban settings repre- 
sent new forms of identification and cultural references in the case of 


Figure 6.1 Turkish tea and künefe [sweet cheese pastry]. 
Photo by author. 
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British Turkish and British Kurdish youth. Yaz appreciates the diversity 
in London in terms of knowing other cultures and the spaces it offers 
for socio-cultural transnational practices, such as sharing a meal with 
a British Turkish friend at a Turkish restaurant. Yaz switches between 
different identities, shifting from national to transnational; constructs 
their own concepts of identities within the global, the local and the 
native through their experiences, and moves between these identity 
possibilities. 


‘I am confused about my belonging and 
identity’: portrayal of complexity 


In everyday life, the children of refugees and immigrants enter into 
different spaces across the borders of nation-states and participate in 
different cultural and identity positions, at school, at home, in their 
neighbourhoods, etc. They have different identities, such as British, 
Kurdish, Turkish, Alevi, women, working-class, queer and so on, and they 
do not conform entirely to any single category. Floya Anthias argues that 
the identity formation of young people from racialised minority groups 
and the impacts of collective identities need to be analysed in relation to 
location and positionality because this includes the views of individuals 
about the broader social relations that are constituted in the process of 
identity construction.” Living across more than two socio-cultural spaces 
reveals the different identity positionings of children of refugees and 
immigrants. This is seen as problematic in some cases. ‘Being in the mid- 
dle of two cultures’ is a phrase used by families and community organisa- 
tions to describe the ‘in between’ positioning of the young people. It is 
argued that not belonging to a particular culture is problematic, which 
shows that the children of refugees and immigrants have serious iden- 
tity problems because they are ‘between two cultures’.'* Some scholars 
refer to the concept of hybridity as the ‘third space’ between home and 
host society, to avoid essentialising the identities of the young people by 
attributing to them a preconceived identity, limited to certain character- 
istics, and that offers a way to understand the fluidity of these identities 
and experiences.'* According to Ayhan Kaya, Turkish youth in Germany 
employ the conjunction ‘and ... and ... and’ in the process of identity for- 
mation: for instance, they describe themselves as ‘German and Turkish 
and global and ...’."° This refers to multiple identifications with differ- 
ent cultures; discourses are constantly intermingled and associated with 
globalisation. 
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Mika Toyota argues that multiple identifications are somewhat 
problematic when situated within the country of origin and the settle- 
ment.'° The concept of ‘third space’ does not pay much attention to other 
factors, such as racial discrimination, which may constrain people’s 
experiences of identity." It does not stress the need for creating social 
networks that transcend ethnic categories and national boundaries'® 
and it sometimes reassigns fixed identity.. Defining the identities of the 
children of refugees and immigrants as in the ‘third space’ puts them in 
a category as artificial as the categories of nation and ethnicity. It does 
not take into consideration that identities are always in the process of 
transformation, especially within a transnational context when the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants position themselves in different places, 
such as Britain, Turkey, London and north London. Identities are socially 
constructed and highly complex, connate the process of identification as 
argued by Stuart Hall.” The children of refugees and immigrants’ iden- 
tifications are constructed and transformed through their experiences 
across the borders of nation-states. For example, Barbaros said that he 
feels less Turkish after learning about Turkish history and witnessing dis- 
crimination against Armenians in Turkey. 


I became less Turkish when I was 15, 16. It was hard. You are fitting 
into British culture but you have your Turkish culture. At school, 
they were calling me a Turk, this was my nickname and I was the 
only Turk in my year. You become the Turkish brand. My good 
friend Luke is half-Armenian. I became aware of the Armenian 
genocide when I was 15 after reading about it. I also witnessed the 
Turks attacking Armenians who use the word genocide in Istanbul. 
All of a sudden I had to rethink what Turkishness means to me. 
It is not all about baklava, Atatiirk, beaches and kebabs. It is also 
about its history, some of which made me feel less attached to 
Turkishness. [British Turkish] 


Turkishness, like other national identities, has heavy baggage, which 
includes the Armenian genocide, ethnic cleansing, a pogrom against 
non-Muslims, and the racialisation of Kurds, Alevis and other minorities. 
After getting to know and assessing its dark history, Barbaros started 
to question his relation to Turkishness, which could be related to being 
ashamed of having ‘the Turkish brand’ and how non-Turkish people could 
judge him because of his association with Turkishness. 

While Barbaros questions his relation to Turkishness, Ceren thinks 
about her relation to Britishness and identifies more with Kurdishness. 


‘AM | LESS BRITISH?’ 


Ceren’s own personal history of experiencing deportation and racism 
makes her feel less British: 


I donot care if someone tells me you are not that British. It is because 
I am proud of being Kurdish and being from a multicultural back- 
ground...Kurdishness for me is very cultural and traditional but in 
a nice way. I really like that. I never identify as British. I do not know 
what to say about that. [British Kurdish] 


The lack of identification with Britishness is related to Ceren’s experience 
with the anti-immigrant sentiment in Britain, but it is also about experi- 
encing Kurdishness more; as she put it: 


I do not know how to define British culture — for instance, going to 
a pub. Our parents stuck with what they have brought from Turkey. 
My parents speak Kurdish but their Kurdish is different [...] So, they 
speak Turkish at home. My parents do not speak English. That’s the 
reason why. I always navigated through them. When I found my 
own voice it was too late to feel British at that point. It is because 
Iam the second generation and this comes down to that. I do think 
in the next generations, Britishness will be rooted more [...] Also 
experiencing racism makes me feel less identified with Britishness 
and more with Kurdishness. Asians, Pakistanis and Indians and the 
black community have been here for ages, generations and gener- 
ations. I know some Pakistani families do not teach their children 
their native tongue. They just teach them English. They are really 
assimilated into Britishness and Englishness. I assume that part of 
them is letting go of what is home. Our families are not like that. 
We are still speaking Turkish and Kurdish, we are quite new here. 
I do not know if our cultures and mother tongues will let go of. 
Maybe after a few generations. I hope not. But these communities 
detach from their homelands and they are the ones who are sent 
back. They really have no connection. We can still have a life there. 
[British Kurdish] 


Kurdishness represents security besides culture and family for Ceren, 
especially when she finds it hard to identify with Britishness due to 
experiencing racism, for instance. Kurdishness is not an alternative 
to Britishness; it is her main identification, which symbolises resist- 
ance to assimilation. It is also easier to identify with as Ceren practises 
it at home, within the community, and through transnational links in 
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comparison to Britishness. Ceren’s experience of being deported from 
Britain makes her feel less British and not welcomed in Britain, and 
she has stronger transnational connections and identification with 
Kurdishness. Research on ‘reactive transnationalism’ shows that the 
more children of refugees and immigrants experience discrimination 
and racism, the more they are transnationally involved in both societies 
and engage in transnational activities. For example, Eric Snel et al. argue 
that the middle-class Muslim migrants in Rotterdam who experienced 
discrimination have stronger transnational identifications.” In a simi- 
lar vein, focusing on the case of Bangladeshi-origin Muslims in London, 
Luton and Birmingham, Victoria Melangedd Redclift and Fatima Begum 
Rajina show that experiencing racism causes ‘protective transnational- 
ism’ as a specification of ‘reactive transnationalism to increase more espe- 
cially in line with nationalist politics in the settlement countries.” 

As shown in Chapter 5, nationalist politics and racialisation have an 
important role in the ways the children of refugees and immigrants iden- 
tify with Turkey and their sense of belonging. Likewise, nationalist politics 
in Britain and the racialisation of British citizenship make the children of 
refugees and immigrants identify with Britishness less. For example, the 
respondents to my research mentioned that, during the Brexit vote and 
after, they felt the threat because ‘they are not white’. Aliza, British Kurdish, 
stated: ‘Brexit happened because they want immigrants out. At the end of 
the day, the reason I am here is that my parents are immigrants’. Yaz said: 


I have not experienced it as someone yelling at me. But I have 
friends who have racist parents, which makes me feel uncomfort- 
able. Definitely, hostile energy when you see on the news all these 
racist things happening that changed a lot. I remember when it 
happened, there was a sense of fear. Since Brexit, it is increased. 
They use Turkey in the campaign. I do not agree with the Turkish 
government, but the image of Turks here is not Erdogan. It is not 
fair. [British Turkish] 


Barbaros noted: 


In the past, from the eighteenth century onwards, the idea of Turk 
is used to identify with all Muslims and others. There is a kind of 
this political element they try to come up against Turks. I could 
objectively say Brexit may have affected people of colour, black 
Asian minorities, and Kurdish, which makes them including me feel 
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unwanted. What we saw there is a product of very toxic Britishness 
which is still harboured. This is quite embarrassing. There is this 
imaginary media idea of ‘we are going to bring back an idealised 
Britain where white people play cricket and eat Victorian sponge 
cakes’. [British Turkish] 


The Brexit campaign created an image of Turkey filled with criminals, 
terrorists and welfare scroungers — that millions of (Muslim) Turks 
would come to Britain once Turkey joined the EU.” The Turkish ‘threat’ 
bolsters xenophobia and racism, not only against Turks but also against 
other racialised minorities residing in Britain, and racism has risen in 
the wake of the Brexit referendum.** The narratives of Aliza, Yaz and 
Barbaros show that they make a clear distinction between themselves as 
the children of immigrants and refugees, and the white people who are 
the subject of an idealised Britain, which is associated with ‘white peo- 
ple play[ing] cricket and eat[ing] Victorian sponge cakes’, as stated by 
Barbaros. This distinction between themselves and the white people was 
strengthened and a ‘toxic Britishness’ was harboured, during the Brexit 
campaign and after it happened, which has been experienced by Aliza, 
Yaz and Barbaros. 

The Brexit slogan ‘take back control’ is rooted in a colonial nostal- 
gia that still informs political discourse in Britain, as stated by Kehinde 
Andrews.”° This slogan is associated with an opportunity to limit the 
numbers of Muslim, Asian and non-white migrants coming to Britain. 
As explained in Chapter 2, the immigration debate is formed around 
the fear that Turkey might join the EU and that Muslims - featuring also 
Syrian refugees as a threat — will enter Britain. A far-right anti-Muslim, 
anti-Asian, anti-migrant racism during the Brexit vote intersects and is 
still active in the political discourse today, which impacts the experiences 
of the children of refugees and immigrants, making them feel like stran- 
gers in the country in which they were born. As stated by Barbaros, this 
very toxic white-only Britishness is still cherished. Experiencing racism 
and racialisation are barriers to belonging and create unstable feelings 
of identity in the case of the children of refugees, who are identified as 
foreigners, despite being citizens of the settlement country and despite 
their socio-economic status, as in the case of children of refugees in 
Switzerland, as shown by Laurence Ossipow et al.” 

I asked Barbaros how he identified himself. He said: ‘I say British- 
Turkish. I used to identify more with Turkish. I was raised with my 
grandmother. After she died, I align more with the British. I would say 
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British-Turkish, middle-class.’ Barbaros stated that, depending on the 
context, identities transform throughout time: 


Context and age matter. I used to always say Turkish, then something 
happened and I started saying I am British more. I was a product of 
my mum who raised me religiously. I used to fast, but I stopped it 
because of the lack of contact. I was in Brighton and there were no 
Turks, there was only one kebapçı [kebab shop] that used to open at 
1 am. It was not practical to fast. The culture around me was validat- 
ing my actions, it was kind of giving me ownership of the situation 
in a way because I was constantly getting reminded about why I am 
doing these things, and other people are reflecting on my actions. 
[...] Superficial things like football make me identify with Britishness. 
The idea of being British kind of encompasses my values, and my way 
of life. Because it is not English, it is an umbrella term. It is a less eas- 
ily distinguishable, more anonymous kind of term that I can fit. In 
Turkey, I always say Turkish, I never say British. I would say probably, 
at this moment in time Britishness and then Turkishness and then 
Islam, being a Muslim. Although I do not practise it, I still emotionally 
and spiritually believe. I kind of agree with some stories and disagree 
with others like gender roles. There is an element of spirituality. My 
grandmothers were telling me it is related to Sufism. [British Turkish] 


Figure 6.2 Street art representing John Lennon and Alex de Souza 
(football player for Fenerbahce) in Green Lanes. Photo by author. 


"AM | LESS BRITISH?’ 


As Martin Bulmer and John Solomos state, ‘each of us lives with a variety 
of potentially contradictory identities’.*” These identities change depend- 
ing on the place, context and living conditions. Barbaros’s identifica- 
tion with Turkishness shifted when he was living in Brighton due to a 
lack of contact with Turkish people and by the loss of his grandmother, 
who was his reference point to Turkishness. Then, Britishness played a 
more important role in how he identifies; however, this identification is 
superficial — it lacks deeper meaning. There seems to be a clear impulse 
towards straddling both identities: practising Britishness through educa- 
tion and social interaction with peers but at the same time linking the 
sense of being Turkish to ethnic origin, family and socialisation with 
other Turkish-origin people in Britain. For example, Barbaros said having 
close friends who share the same ethnic background is important: 


They help you validate with things you grow up with. Anecdotes 
of your culture provide more context for people questioning it. It 
helps you identify more with that culture and teaches you more. 
Strengthens the links to that culture. Meeting with other middle- 
class Turkish Brits is good because all other Turks I know are kind 
of more working-class, grew up in Turkish enclaves and they would 
not like me at all. [British Turkish] 


Barbaros touched on class as a determining factor in choosing friends 
from the same background. I asked him why he stressed the importance 
of class. He said the following: 


If you are with people who are like you, you feel this is an environ- 
ment I am comfortable with and this kind of validates my existence. 
I lived in a property with my friends who grew up in upper-class 
families. Their families own castles and, next to them, I felt super 
foreign. They were visibly different and the anecdotes and the 
things they engage with are different. They were eating things 
I never heard of. When you leave the city, you feel you are foreign. 
But on the other hand, I also feel foreign next to British Turkish or 
British Kurdish youth who grew up and lived in Harringay within 
the Turkish and Kurdish communities. [British Turkish] 


Barbaros distinguishes himself from British Kurdish and British Turkish 
youth who live in Harringay, a neighbourhood predominantly popu- 
lated by Kurds and Turks, based on class stratification and refers to his 
class background, which differentiates him from his wealthy friends. 
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This hierarchy based on class also reflects the polarisation in Turkish 
society — Kurds vs Turks, rural vs urban. Class is a significant identifica- 
tion for Barbaros; as he said, ‘it has been something to be proud of, it is 
something to distinguish me from the rest of British Turks’. 

While this shows the reflection of the heterogeneity of the Turkish 
and Kurdish communities in Britain, it also indicates the hierarchies 
based on class in diverse socio-cultural spaces these young people 
enter. Some of these young people are not in contact with the Kurdish 
and Turkish communities in north London. For example, Yaz stated 
that it is hard to meet with British Turks in her circle: ‘it was hard to 
meet with other middle-class British Turks. I have not been to that 
Turkish circle in London. I had not had a chance to meet Turks. I was 
away from that circle.’ In the case of Yaz and Barbaros, Turkishness 
is practised only through the family and visits to Turkey, and their 
interaction with the community is limited as they do not participate in 
events organised by community organisations. Both Barbaros and Yaz 
referred to a form of socio-spatial segregation between them (middle- 
class British Turks, the children of immigrants) and working-class 
British Kurds and British Turks who live in Harringay, predominantly 
the children of refugees. The children of immigrants who do not live 
in the neighbourhoods where the Kurdish and Turkish migrants settled 
have fewer social contacts with the community and differentiate them- 
selves by class from the children of refugees who are predominantly 
Kurdish, and who are politically engaged with the heritage country 
context. Moreover, a sense of belonging is articulated through this 
class hierarchy. 


Britishness vs Kurdishness/Turkishness 


‘How do you define yourself in terms of your identities?’, I asked young 
people. Their varied answers reflect the meanings they give to the 
identities, and how these identities intersect and are seen by others. For 
example, Aliza said: 


How I define myself changes with whom I am with. Sometimes 
I like to say I am Turkish because it is easier for people to under- 
stand. But actually I am Kurdish even though I do not speak the 
language 99 per cent of the time. I am Kurdish but one per cent of it 
changes. [British Kurdish] 


‘AM | LESS BRITISH?’ 


Like Aliza, Ceren’s answer changes depending on to whom she is 
speaking: 


If I speak with Turkish people I say ‘oh yes I am Turkish’. When I say 
Kurdish, they ask what that means, it becomes a long process to 
explain because when I say Kurdish I make a political statement. 
It is not only my ethnic identity. ’ve found out what it means to 
be Kurdish through my studies — learning about the Kurdish resist- 
ance — and through the family. [British Kurdish] 


Kurdishness means more than ethnic identity. It represents resistance 
and political positioning, which goes along with how Stuart Hall defined 
Black identity as a historical category, a political category and a cultural 
category, and that was created as a consequence of ideological strug- 
gles.” Although British Kurdish youth have not lived as a racialised 
minority in Turkey like their parents, they learn about the Kurdish strug- 
gle and resistance from their family, Kurdish community organisations, 
transnational media and school. 

Alevism also depicts a political positioning, especially under the 
AKP government that has rooted its ideology in Sunni Islamism, against 
oppression and marginalisation. This is supported by Ceren, British 
Kurdish: ‘I say I am Alevi even though I do not practise it. I feel close 
to its social identity rather than a religious one. If I introduce myself as 
Alevi, I do not have much to add to this as I do not know much about 
Alevism.’ Alevism is not just a branch of Shia Islam, it is more than a reli- 
gious belief for Ceren. It represents resistance and political positioning 
as Kurdishness. In some cases, the meaning given to ethnic identifica- 
tion assigns the career choices of the children of refugees. For example, 
Aliza’s career choice aligns with her Kurdish identity: ‘Even the reason 
for studying medicine is related to my ethnic identity because not many 
Kurdish women study medicine.’ 

Ethnic identification for the children of refugees becomes import- 
ant even more than before, and this is not only due to their experiences 
of marginalisation in Britain but also related to their experiences of 
racialisation in Turkey. In this sense, the meaning that is given to ethnic 
identification has a transnational connotation that reflects the resistance 
of Kurds and their experiences in Turkey. Like Ceren and Aliza, Atescan 
also identifies as being Alevi. He said: 


Iam Turkish and if people ask if I am Kurdish or not, I expand a little 
bit because originally I am a Turkmen because my ancestors came 
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and settled in Kurdish villages I became Turkmen Kurd. If someone 
asks me I say Turkmen because I do not know Kurdish culture. Iam 
Alevi as well, which is a very important identification, especially 
during this time. [British Turkish] 


Referring to Aleviness as one of his main identities, Atescan relates to it 
as a cultural and political identity rather than a religious phenomenon. 
He pointed to the social and political oppression of Alevis under the AKP 
government when he said ‘during this time’. 

The children of refugees and immigrants are more than identities 
that are associated with them, such as black, Muslim, criminal, uncivil- 
ised, and so on. Atescan touched on the immigration policy of the gov- 
ernment to explain how he and other children of immigrants are seen: 


They are bringing in the points system, which is complete bull- 
shit. If someone escapes from war but has a university degree, this 
person cannot come to this country because of not having enough 
points. This is ridiculous. English people call Middle Eastern people 
terrorists and barbarians. When Ukraine refugees fled, they said on 
BBC news ‘we cannot let these high-class, modern people down’. 
These double standards really piss me off. I experience discrimi- 
nation. I go to a bank and say I want to put money into my account. 
They look at me and say where do you get the money from. I say 
Iam a law student and my dad owns a restaurant. They question me 
because I am darker and have a beard. When I was going to school 
in north Finchley, a middle-class area, there were all white kids. 
They were racist. [British Turkish] 


This extract indicates what the children of refugees and immigrants, 
especially from the Middle East, have been feeling in everyday life every- 
where in Britain. The process of racialisation that has permeated society — 
negative stereotyping of Middle Eastern people as terrorists, uncivilised, 
and harassing women — make young people experience racism more and 
more in everyday life. 

This is, of course, not new. 9/11, the 7/7 London bombings, fur- 
ther terrorist attacks, the ‘hostile environment’ policy, the refugee move- 
ments from the Middle East, Brexit and the Nationality and Borders Bill 
have aggravated a racist political climate in Britain. Ranking refugees 
based on their physical appearance on state television is normalised; 
as the BBC reporter said when reporting about the Russian invasion of 
Ukraine : ‘To me I am sorry it’s really emotional for me because I see 
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European people with blue eyes and blonde hair being healed, children 
being killed every day with Putin’s missiles and his helicopters and his 
rockets.” Two reporters described Ukrainian refugees as, ‘these are not 
refugees from Syria, these are refugees from neighbouring Ukraine. 
These are Christians, they are white.’ By contrasting Ukrainian refugees 
with Middle Eastern refugees — civilised vs barbarian, white vs brown, 
Christians vs Muslims, educated vs uneducated and working vs middle- 
class — racialised hierarchies are recreated in society. The ‘good’ and 
‘bad’, ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ dichotomy is connected to race and 
class, and reflects the interrelation between racism and nationalism. 
Describing the interrelation between racism and nationalism as ‘the new 
racism’, Paul Gilroy argues that ‘its novelty lies in the capacity to link dis- 
courses of patriotism, nationalism, xenophobia, Englishness, Britishness, 
militarism and gender difference into a complex system, which gives 
“race” its contemporary meaning.” This highlights that culture and iden- 
tity become determining factors when discussing ‘race’. The Muslimness 
of the Middle Eastern refugees becomes their race. 

Atescan’s experience of racism is an example of the ‘new racism’ 
that sets clear boundaries between who is British and who is not. I asked 
Atescan what he would feel if his British citizenship were revoked? 
He said: 


If they take away my British citizenship, it is not going to take away 
the fact that I am British. I was born and raised in this country. If 
I need to fight against it, I would fight. I know my rights, and I know 
the steps I need to take. I would become angry and I would do any- 
thing to get it back because this is my home. [British Turkish] 


Britishness is not something that only needs to be verified by holding 
British citizenship for Atescan, as he will still be British even if he does 
not hold citizenship. He is British because he was born and raised in 
Britain; has only lived in Britain; English is his first language; he has been 
educated in Britain; his friends are in Britain; Britain is unequivocally his 
home. His relation to Britishness reflects an internalised sense of belong- 
ing, and he is ready to fight against the racist framing of Britishness that 
was designed much earlier and is still apparent today as unattainable for 
the children of refugees and immigrants, especially those who are black, 
brown or Muslim. 

In 1968 Enoch Powell, who was a Conservative Member of 
Parliament, made his notorious ‘Rivers of Blood’ speech in Birmingham, 
targeting post-colonial settlers, and seeing the immigration of non-whites 
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from the former colonies as a threat to white Britain. Powell’s old- 
fashioned racism has been replaced with new forms of racism against 
refugees from the Middle East, Muslim migrants and all other racial- 
ised minorities. The ‘us vs them’ rhetoric is still actively used as a way to 
distinguish not only migrants vs citizens but also white British vs non- 
white British. Britishness has hierarchical degrees where the difference 
between full (white) and less (non-white) Britishness is defined by a 
nation-state that is always seeking a homogeneous, white Britain. 

When Aliza answered the question regarding how they would feel if 
their British citizenship were revoked, she recalled the Shamima Begum 
case. Aliza stated: 


I never taught about it because I never had to think about it. But 
they revoked Shamima Begum’s citizenship — she does not hold 
dual citizenship, she is only a British citizen. It is not fair — she was 
born here, she is a British citizen. It is not fair to put her in a refu- 
gee camp and make her stateless. She should be back and put in 
court and be in prison. All these happen also because she has brown 
skin. This makes me think whether this might happen to us when 
we commit a crime. [British Kurdish] 


Shamima Begum is a British-born woman who fled Britain aged 15 and 
joined the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant and was smuggled into 
Syria. Begum’s British citizenship was revoked in 2019 due to security 
concerns, which made her stateless as she does not have dual citizenship. 
The revoking of Shamima Begum’s citizenship is a precedent that makes 
the children of refugees and immigrants worry about their settlement 
situation in Britain. The Home Office has stated that Begum is eligible 
to apply for Bangladeshi citizenship because of her heritage. Due to her 
parents being born in a different country, even though Begum does not 
hold citizenship of their parents’ heritage country, her British citizenship 
was revoked. Begum’s case has attracted media attention which employs 
othering rhetoric when referring to British citizens who are the Other, 
meaning not white, and the Other is presumed as less British.” 

Ceren pointed out the narrative of the British state about anyone 
who is not white. Touching on Begum’s case she said: 


I understand Shamima Begum was groomed and her citizenship 
should not be revoked, but when I link it with Kurds, she joined 
ISIS and they were killing Kurds. I could have been killed. What 
happened to her is [an] injustice, I get it. It is crazy how they say 
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to go back to a place [when] you do not have any connection with 
that place. It applies to all of us. When we commit a serious crime, 
they deport us. They accepted this as a norm because we are not 
English. Brexit happened because they do not want immigrants. 
I do think people are more comfortable voicing an opinion against 
immigrants. I do feel like people become openly racist. This is why 
I always need to state where I am originally from because saying 
London is not considered the right response. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren feels less British. This is how many young people feel because 
Britishness has fully accepted its roots in ideological whiteness, which is 
now implemented even more with the ‘hostile environment’ policies and 
Brexit. The question ‘where are you from?’ is a constant reminder to go 
back to where you came from, to ‘go home’ for the children of refugees 
and immigrants due to a failure to access a shared British identity. 

Atescan pointed to the fact that British history has never been 
homogeneous: 


The old British monarchs were not even English. For example, 
William the Conqueror was French not English. So, English culture 
or British history is not English. It is a collection of different cul- 
tures. Since the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Africans and 
Asians have been present in Britain. British culture is multicultural 
including Anglo-Saxons, Germans, Romans and now in London 
especially there are Turks, and Albanians. So many different cul- 
tures into one. [British Turkish] 


As Afua Hirsch puts it: ‘Britain has no “white history”. British history is 
the multiracial, interracial story of a nation interdependent on trade, 
cultural influence and immigration from Africa, India, Central and East 
Asia, and other regions and continents populated by people who are not 
white.’ ‘The history of the British Empire is not being taught’ said Yaz 
and added ‘I did not learn anything about Turkey at school. I learnt lots 
of things about Britain. It would have been good to learn about different 
cultures. We learn good stuff about the monarchy. We did not learn about 
colonial history.’ 

Like Yaz, Barbaros and Atescan also commented on the British 
curriculum as not covering the history properly and being inherently 
Eurocentric. Barbaros, British Turkish, stated: ‘It erases so many differ- 
ent cultures. There was very little representation. I did ask my history 
teacher “why we do not learn about the Ottoman Empire?” She said “it is 
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not important”. Atescan, British Turkish, said ‘In GCSA history, they do 
not talk about the battle of Gelibolu, a Turkish battle. It is a massive part 
of World War One. My teacher said it is not in the module. They do not 
want to admit that they lost.’ 

The children of immigrants feel alienated at school; they find 
themselves under-represented and under-stimulated by the content of 
the British curriculum. With their histories excluded from the British 
curriculum, non-white students feel isolated, excluded and alienated in 
the school environment. They also experience microaggressions, such as 
people failing to pronounce their names properly after being corrected 
or commenting about their clothing, which makes them feel alienated 
and marginalised. For example, Barbaros felt disgusted by the confusion 
about his name and it being pronounced wrong in year one, as explained 
in Chapter 4. He also mentioned microaggressions experienced about his 
appearance and clothing: 


Definitely primary and secondary school played a big part in my 
identity formation. Conversely, when I used to go to Arabic class. It 
was not my ethnic identity, but the cultural identity I was represent- 
ing. Although we were all Muslims on paper, they did not mention 
a Turkish name but they said ‘why do you dress like that?’, and ‘why 
is your hair long?’. [British Turkish] 


Yaz stated: 


I went to a very small school and I struggled for different reasons, 
not only because of being Turkish. It was a very atypical kind of 
secondary school. I did a lot of drama and music. It was great and 
helped me lots in terms of my confidence. I was doing Shakespeare 
and these very traditional British plays, it was a very small school, 
it is hard to say. It would have been very different if I had other 
Turkish people with me. It was hard to find a balance at school. 
There are people either completely open to difference to the point 
where you feel invisible and people who are aware of your iden- 
tity. My sister went to dinner at her friend’s house and her friend’s 
mum came in with a long dress and said ‘look, Iam Mediterranean’. 
I dealt with little things like that with my school friends and their 
parents. [British Turkish] 


These microaggressions make young people feeling marginalised, lonely 
and excluded at school and in other environments when people desire 
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to test each other’s differences. In this case, these young people might 
feel they belong more to their ethnic identity. For example, Atescan said 
that he feels Turkish even though he speaks English better than Turkish. 
Through his transnational links with people in Turkey, spending some time 
every year in Mersin, and getting to know the culture and history, he has 
constructed a close and deeper relationship with Turkishness. Although 
practising British culture in everyday life makes him feel connected to 
Britishness, he does not find it as unique as Turkishness. According to 
Atescan, for his sense of belonging, cultural attachment is more important 
than the practicality of speaking the language well: 


Despite the fact that I am better at English, I know English history, 
but I still feel Turkish. My parents raised me in a way ‘he is going 
to learn English outside the house but inside the house, he should 
be speaking Turkish’. With Turkish, I identify with the culture and 
Turkish identity more but in terms of how I create a sense of belong- 
ing to English and British culture, I have to speak English [....] I am 
very attached to my background, Turkish history. When I go to 
Mersin I feel very much at home there. I do not feel foreign. Maybe 
my Turkish is not as good as everyone else and they tell me I am 
gurbetçi [one living away from home] but it does not matter. There 
is no difference when I go there. It is home to me. [British Turkish] 


Atescan carried on pointing out the differences between Britishness 
and Turkishness with reference to cultural aspects. Uniqueness is an 
important factor in his sense of belonging to these identifications. His 
understanding of uniqueness in relation to these identities is about 
representation. Being British does not have a deep meaning for Atescan 
because he thinks it is not unique; it is a combination of different cul- 
tures. Whereas being Turkish is more meaningful for Atescan as he finds 
it represented in its history and this brings attachment to the culture even 
though he experienced Othering through the label of gurbetçi in Mersin. 
Like many other children of refugees and immigrants, Atescan feels less 
British, in this sense, Turkishness becomes a safe identity option, one 
where he will not be rejected even though his Turkish is not as fluent as 
that of the Turkish and Kurdish residents in Mersin. The representation 
of Turkishness for Atescan is associated with its history and its ‘strong’ 
leaders, of which he is very proud: 


With Turkish identity, our history is filled with strong leaders, say- 
ing I am a Turk, I am very proud. It is ayricalik [privilege]. When 
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people ask ‘where are you from?’, I say ‘I am from London’. Then 
people say ‘Oh, you are British’. Other than that, no one really cares. 
When I say I am Turkish, people say straight away Ottoman Empire, 
Atatürk. Turkish identity is strong. Not everyone can achieve what 
Atatürk and the Ottoman Empire did. I love British culture, it is 
funny, nice and loose. But I also love Turkish culture. If it comes 
down to it and I have to pick one, I would pick Turkish identity. 
November 11 is Remembrance Day when everyone wears the 
poppy; I do not wear it. So, when I was little I was always interested 
in Turkish history and Atatiirk. I have respect for all the soldiers 
who died but I am not wearing it. [British Turkish] 


Turkishness represents a ‘strong’ national identity for Atescan and 
being identified with this ‘strong’ identity that comes from its history, 
according to Atescan, puts him in a safer position, especially when 
he wants to escape from Britishness. His attachment to Turkishness 
is strengthened by his family and the community in north London 
where transnational political practices have been developed. In some 
cases, these transnational political practices reflect patriotism, long- 
distance nationalism,” especially through glorifying leaders and the 
Ottoman Empire in the case of the Turkish community. Although 
Atescan represented himself in hybridised ways in which he identifies 
both with Turkishness and Britishness, he finds comfort and safety in 
Turkishness, which is to some degree related to his experiences of rac- 
ism in Britain. When he talked about his experiences of racism, he said 
that ‘we, the children of immigrants, are experiencing racism and we 
have an identity called: Otherness’. How he talks about Britishness and 
Turkishness, and how these identities are seen by others, are central to 
his attachment to these identities. The exclusion of racialised minori- 
ties, discrimination and racism have become interlaced into the fabric 
of everyday life in Britain. The children of refugees and immigrants 
experience this everywhere in Britain and in some cases these experi- 
ences make them hold onto their ethnic, and transnational identities 
as a reaction to being seen as Other. This situation is explained in the 
literature by adopting the concept of ‘reactive ethnicity’, referring to 
the fact that migrants and ethnic minorities identify with ethnic identi- 
ties stronger and engage in transnational activities as a reaction to the 
experiences of discrimination and racism.** However, the children of 
refugees and immigrants negotiate their positioning with their ethnic 
identities, especially about how gender is perceived. 


‘AM | LESS BRITISH?’ 


Yaz’s parents were divorced and they have a younger sister. For 
years Yaz has been living with her dad, a single parent, raising Yaz and 
their younger sister. As the older sister, Yaz has caretaking duties around 
the house and responsibility for taking care of their sister. Yaz feels that 
English people do not understand these family dynamics, caretaking 
duties and expectations of females in Turkish society and family. Even 
though Yaz does not have a traditional family, they stated that there are 
still expectations around marriage and relationships. Yaz pointed out 
how gender roles, which have transnational roots, are significant in their 
everyday life in Britain: 


Turkishness and exoticness here have been fetishised in vari- 
ous relationships, which is common with women. Also, going out 
would be allowed if I was a boy. My parents would treat me dif- 
ferently if I was a boy. With my queer identity, only recently when 
I meet with other Turkish queer people, I feel that ok I can be queer 
and Turkish. I felt more British with the queerness. Queer is a big 
one for me. Context matters so much. Queer then Turkish and then 
British. [British Turkish] 


Yaz is negotiating their relationship with Turkishness in relation to how 
gender roles are defined in Turkish society. This also shows that their 
relationship with Britishness and Turkishness is also defined by how 
these identities get on with their gender identities and how Yaz feels com- 
fortable. The intersection of Yaz’s queer identity with their Turkish and 
British identities captures the complexity of the existence of these iden- 
tities together. Yaz stated that they are still learning about Turkishness 
highlighting their Eurocentric perspective especially when it intersects 
with queerness. Yaz thought that they would not meet with any Turkish 
queer because queerness interweaves with the Western approach, and 
explained how Turkishness and queerness clash in their everyday life: 


Iam still learning about Turkishness. For example, I thought I would 
not meet any Turkish queer. It has huge to be able to find them. 
Once you know a few, you meet others. Turkish queers are different. 
For me, these two identities clashed so hard for so many years. [...] 
I came out to my Dad; he was ok with it. I told myself a story that 
this is not going to go well for so many years. [...] I had this story in 
my head, but this was not the case. If I had never seen other Turkish 
queer people, I would have thought this was banned. Everyone felt 
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those things could not exist together. It was just refreshing seeing 
other Turkish queers. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s multiple identities conflicting with each other challenge their sense 
of belonging. Their experience with both Turkishness, which is often 
associated with Islam, and queerness, which is seen as an example of 
‘Westernisation’, shows that they can claim to belong to these ‘conflict- 
ing’ identities at the same time. While Yaz finds it easier to put Britishness 
and Turkishness into the same pot as a result of ongoing transnational 
engagements in Britain and Turkey, they have had difficulties in operating 
Turkishness and queerness together. As they said: ‘there was this white 
queerness and this like black understanding. Britishness and queerness 
easily fit with each other. British queer movement is not always inclu- 
sive of non-British queer people.’ Yaz’s identifications interact, intersect 
and disclaim each other. Their identification as queer is a political act 
that rejects normative definitions of sexual behaviour and patriarchy, 
and Turkishness as their ethnic identity disrupts British sovereignty and 
offers them a space where they find comfort. Depending on the context 
and place, these two conflicting identities might have things in common; 
for instance, Turkishness and queerness are both examples of identities 
that are resisted in Britain. As a Turkish-origin British queer, Yaz has 
experienced Western-centric perspective of queerness in Britain, which 
could be discriminatory towards queer people from the Global South. 
This experience has made them question the inclusivity of queerness in 
Britain. Yaz questions their relation to both Britishness and Turkishness 
through practising and performing queerness, and experiences of exclu- 
sion as a British Turkish queer from the white queer space and exclusion 
as a Turkish queer from the authoritarian Islamic space. 

How gender roles are defined, perceived and practised in Turkey 
are also questioned by other young people. For example, on the one 
hand, in relation to being a male in Turkish society, Barbaros and Atescan 
referred to social expectations of males that create pressure on them in 
terms of income, success and marriage, and the heteronormativity that is 
promoted. On the other hand, referring to the conflict they had with their 
families in relation to gender equality Aliza and Ceren pointed out that 
even having liberal parents does not guarantee gender equality. Aliza 
said: 


My brother is older but I feel so lucky because he is so chilled. I had 


a boyfriend, and he knew about it. I experienced heartbreak, he was 
there. He never commented on anything I wear. He has never been 
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restricted. I think this comes from a socialist background. I have 
never been restricted from anyone in my family. Even next to my 
grandad, I wear shorts. [...] My boyfriend came to pick me up from 
my house. I was in Turkey, Altinoluk. In the opposite house, there 
was a family we knew, two boys at my age and they had a sister. 
Their sister was conservative, she went home at 10 pm at the lat- 
est. I always socialised with boys because they were my age. I was 
young, 10, and 11 years old. We had a water fight. My mum was 
angry. I said to her ‘you should not do this. You have a socialist, fem- 
inist mindset, you are saying that girls and boys are equal, but you 
never do this to my brother.’ Now, I feel so comfortable that I said 
these things. Even in London, our parents care what other people 
think. [British Kurdish] 


Ceren also touched on gender roles in her family: 


In my family, my brother is younger than us. He is completely open. 
It is pretty ok, but I have heard comments from other people say- 
ing that if you are a Kurdish girl you should not drink or go out. It 
is attached to being Kurdish and having a Muslim background as 
well. It is not the same for other Kurdish girls. For example, I am 
going on a year abroad, my Kurdish friends are shocked because 
my parents let me go. It is sad because their parents might not sup- 
port this. I know I am lucky but I had to fight a lot with my parents 
to do what I want. As much as my parents say they are liberal, they 
do not practise it. There were a lot of fights and a lot of arguments 
about what I wanted. They do not want to let go of what has been 
taught to them back home. [...] I think they are also scared that we 
are becoming English. There is this idea that European culture is 
bad because people feel comfortable with their identities. So, there 
is a constant thing of what if we let go of who we are or whom they 
want us to be. [British Kurdish] 


The experiences of these young people show how broader social identi- 
ties play a crucial role in their sense of belonging to their parents’ coun- 
try of origin. These traditional gender roles are not only taken seriously 
in Turkey; they are moving transnationally and practised by the children 
of refugees and immigrants during their socialisation process in Britain, 
as stated in Chapter 5. Their accounts reveal that heteronormativity, 
which is associated with patriarchal structures, gender norms and ste- 
reotypes is being challenged in a transnational space. For example, while 
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some young people commented on how they face sexism when they visit 
Turkey, others mentioned how gender norms in Turkish culture affect 
their everyday lives in Britain, which is related to how these gender norms 
are reproduced. As highlighted by Ceren, one of the reasons why their 
parents reproduce these gender roles is the fear of their children becom- 
ing English. This parental concern over the children of refugees and 
immigrants is also experienced by first-generation parents in America, 
and this fear is a part of the paradox of the immigrant experience.” The 
first generation overcomes obstacles to give their children the chance to 
become English, especially through education and academic success, but 
at the same time parents are uncomfortable with their children becoming 
English. They fear that their children are losing their cultural roots. 

The representatives of Kurdish and Turkish community organisa- 
tions in London who are also parents highlighted this feeling and the cor- 
related fear of losing the ability to guide and influence their children. The 
director of Gik-Der revealed: ‘we are losing our children [...] they are 
becoming English [...] they should know who they are and where they 
come from’. The first generation who migrated to Britain due to political 
and socio-economic reasons would like to provide a better future for their 
children but, at the same time, they do not want their children to lose 
their background and become British. 

For young people who are growing up with such a dual frame of 
reference, however, remaining close to their parents’ country of origin 
becomes difficult: they interact with different cultural repertoires in 
everyday life. The children of refugees and immigrants feel alienated 
from their families and, in their account, alienation happens when par- 
ents and children possess dissonant cultural views about appropriate 
ideas and behaviours.*° The everyday social experiences of children of 
refugees and immigrants in a transnational context help widen their 
understanding of identity, which is constantly in the process of negoti- 
ation, beyond commonalities and enables them to engage with identities 
at an individual level. Floya Anthias offers the term ‘transnational posi- 
tionality’ instead of ‘identity’, which refers to the claims and attributes 
that individuals make about their position in the social order, their views 
of where and what to belong to and what not belong to, as well as broader 
social relations that constitute this process.°” 

How the children of refugees and immigrants position themselves 
within a range of social positionings in relation to gender, ethnicity and 
class is always in a process of negotiation. For instance, Yaz negotiates 
how queerness is practised both in Turkey and Britain; their transnational 
positionality is constructed through the lived experience in which gender 
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is performed in both locations, and they position themselves beyond 
commonality. Yaz’s practice of performing gender in Turkey and how it 
links with their ethnic identity clashes: 


I do understand Turkish as an ethnic identity. Here I say Turkish, 
I specify where my family is from Turkey. I did not grow up as 
Turkish, my family were not loud about Atatürkçü. I grow up with 
parents, especially my mum who embraced Britishness so much. 
She tried actively to form a British child. Turkishness is there but 
you cannot change it. I feel like it would be easier for men to find 
space to bond in Turkishness. There are cafes men go to, and when 
you get to a certain age you go to these places, to watch a football 
match. But with women, it would be a different process to bond 
or seek out these people. [...] Queer is a big one for me. Context 
matters so much. Being queer is difficult in Turkey. [British Turkish] 


Yaz’s transnational positionality is beyond ethnic and national identifica- 
tions, and takes gender identifications into account; in some cases, Yaz’s 
sense of belonging to Turkey and Britain is constructed in line with the 
representation of their gender roles. Yaz’s relationship with Turkishness 
is in a constant process of negotiation throughout their socialisation pro- 
cess. Turkishness is referred as a family thing; values and attitudes play a 
big role in this identification for Yaz. As they put it: 


Even in London, I feel pressure to get married from the Turkish 
community. There is pressure to get into a relationship for women 
in Turkey. I went to a Turkish off-licence here, and the woman who 
works there said, ‘ok, you finished your study, you can now get mar- 
ried’. Everyone knows everyone’s business. [British Turkish] 


Yaz felt pressure for gender conformity from their parents even though 
they were raised as British: 


Turkish parenting in this country still means you cannot go out this 
time. Going out was harder. If you want to have a drink, go out. You 
might need to lie to your parents. Why Ryan’s mum allows everyone 
to drink, and why my mum does not? I was confused seeing these 
Brits — what is it about British parents that are so widely different? 
When mum raised me as a British child, all the Britishness is very 
superficial, but then being a Turk is something they cannot escape. 
For instance, my dad is very modern, super modern, accepting 
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whatever, but he still comes from a very male-oriented Turkishness 
background, unconsciously I guess. This is how they grow up. It is 
clear how widely differently we grow up from our parents. England 
is being more individualist and Turkey is being more collectivist. 
[British Turkish] 


Yaz pointed out the socio-cultural context of Turkishness and Britishness 
that have an impact on individuals. Turkishness comprises gender- 
based social roles that affect Yaz’s sense of belonging with Turkishness, 
which is not correlated with how their gender identity is represented 
in Britain. 

Like Yaz, Barbaros also thinks that Britishness is superficial com- 
pared to Turkishness which is more about family, and community, and 
has a deeper meaning. For Barbaros, people in Turkey are warmer com- 
pared to people in England, where no one really cares about each other. 
He links this with the culture of welcoming people that is extended to 
everyday interactions, and compares Turkey with Britain, referring to the 
historical reference: ‘If you look at British colonialism, [it] is about using 
the area, perching the area. Turks are rinsing the area.’ 

How the children of immigrants practise Turkishness is differ- 
ent from how Turkish people practise it in Turkey. For example, Serkan 
pointed out that not being raised in Turkey makes claiming Turkishness 
difficult. 


I am British. My parents are Turkish. My background is Turkish. 
That makes me a Turk. Because I was born in this country, I am 
British in some way. If I was born in Turkey, I would have a lot of 
things to say about Turkishness. But to me, Turkishness in this coun- 
try is just being a Turk. It is just a family thing. Food I eat at home. 
In my home, I eat Turkish food and chat with my family in Turkish. 
This is Turkishness. There is nothing I can add to it basically. If 
we come to Britishness, because I was born in this country, I have 
more things to say about Britishness. I think I am more British than 
Turkish. I was raised in this country. I was kicked out of Turkey for 
five years. I lived there for my education. But it was really bad and 
I didn’t like it. I am so used to British culture. I was born here then 
I went to school. Everything was English, chatting in English, eating 
your mashed potatoes. [British Turkish] 


The context is important in understanding how these young people 
view where and to what they belong, and how they position themselves 
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within a range of locations and dislocations in relation to gender, ethnic- 
ity, national belonging and class.** ‘It is all about London’ said Yaz, when 
referring to their established connection with British Kurdish and British 
Turkish friends. They added: ‘My friend and I had conversations together 
speaking both English and Turkish. This builds a great sense of belong- 
ing. To be able to speak with people who speak English and Turkish is 
great. That connects you because they know the context.’ The com- 
monality of experiencing being a child of immigrants, living across the 
borders of nation-states, mixing English and Turkish while talking and 
creating words that include Turkish and English within itself, constantly 
being asked ‘where are you originally from?’ and reminded that they are 
not fully British, bring the children of refugees and immigrants into a 
similar space where their transnational identity, the shared identity of 
living in a transnational context, beyond ‘territorially bounded notions 
of nation, culture and ethnicity’,*’ is practised. For Yaz, identity has so 
much to do with home and comfort and, when they feel worried or anx- 
ious, they seek the culture they get comfort from. Yaz was longing for 
dolma in New York, even though they have never lived in Turkey, because 
they have eaten dolmas at a Turkish restaurant in north London, and in 
Turkey. Longing for dolma is an example of transnational positionality. 


Conclusion 


Being British is unclear to many children of refugees and immigrants. 
However, so also is defining what it means to be Kurdish or Turkish. In 
this chapter, I have sought to demonstrate how young people perceive 
their positioning in society; how their transnational background is 
reflected in their perception of identity; how the dimensions of the self, 
the socio-political context of Britain and Turkey influence identity negoti- 
ation among the participants; and how the young people feel about being 
British, Kurdish or Turkish. The children of refugees and immigrants 
stated that they feel less British because of feeling excluded by having a 
lack of knowledge about British culture and its identity, and not affiliat- 
ing with Britain’s colonial past. They are trying to figure out what kind of 
Britishness they can belong to. 

Nevertheless, Kurdishness means more than ethnic identity for the 
children of refugees as it represents resistance and political positioning. 
For that reason, they stated that they are proud of their Kurdishness and 
feel more Kurdish than British. In this sense, identity is defined as a pol- 
itical category, as argued by Stuart Hall. Kurdishness is also stated as 
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easier to identify with in comparison to Britishness due to the ongoing 
transnational socio-cultural and political links, and through their fam- 
ilies and community. 

Turkishness is associated more with family, holiday and food. In 
a similar exploration of Britishness, being Turkish is also questioned in 
relation to history and political circumstances. Many of my respondents 
pointed out that norms around gender and sexuality are deeply ingrained 
in Kurdish and Turkish societies and they have felt the pressure for gen- 
der normativity not only when they visit Turkey but also from their par- 
ents and from the Kurdish and Turkish communities in London. These 
young people negotiate gendered identities, which find space within 
Kurdishness and Turkishness. 

I have argued that the socio-political context in Britain and Turkey 
shapes how young people make sense of their identities and negotiate 
them in a transnational context. The experiences of racism among the 
children of refugees and immigrants have an impact on how they define 
their Britishness, Kurdishness and Turkishness. They all experience rac- 
ism, but Kurds experience it transnationally in both settings. There is 
little research into how experiencing racism in both the immigrant and 
emigrant society influences their transnational ties and sense of belong- 
ing and how those ties can change over time in line with political and 
socio-economic shifts. As shown in this chapter, Britain’s ‘hostile envir- 
onment’, the post-Brexit landscape and Turkey’s authoritarian and anti- 
Kurdish landscape impact on how young people construct transnational 
identities. 
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7 
Conclusion 


The self-proposed question ‘Am I less British?’ was asked by almost all 
the young people who were interviewed for this book. It is not even a 
question for the children of refugees and immigrants; it is more of a reply. 
Most discussions of Britishness at the policy level fail to include the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants within its ‘shared culture’ and, because 
of this, these young people are often associated with their parents’ coun- 
try of origin, even though they have never lived there. The identities that 
the children of refugees and immigrants accept, reject, negotiate and 
make in a transnational context contradict and also restore each other. 

Am I Less British? has addressed these contradictions and restora- 
tions by offering a perspective on the questions of identity and belong- 
ing beyond the category of culture in a transnational context that differs 
from the common definitions and debates in the literature on the identity 
formation of the children of refugees and immigrants. The identities of 
these young people are primarily defined as being ‘between two cultures”! 
and/or experiencing hybridity as the ‘third space’.’ By defining the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants as being ‘between two cultures’ or in a 
‘third space’ these scholars put young people into the categories of iden- 
tity. By contrast, this book has explored the identity-making processes of 
young people through everyday life experiences, taking into account the 
diverse positioning of individuals in understanding the broader social 
relations that are constituted in these processes. Defining the identities 
of these young people as ‘between two cultures’ restricts identities only to 
culture, and ignores the thoughts, feelings and responses of young peo- 
ple to the identities to which they belong through citizenship and ethnic- 
ity, and political resistance in the case of Kurdish youth. 

Am I Less British? has paid attention to the various versions of 
identifications, including the collective social identities of class, gender, 
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ethnicity, religion and nation, and has shown that the political contexts 
of the countries to which these young people are linked transnationally 
influence their processes of identification. I have argued that the chil- 
dren of Turkish immigrants deidentify themselves from national identi- 
ties, such as Turkish and British, due to their experiences of racism and 
exclusion transnationally. As a result, they find themselves in a constant 
process of negotiating their identity. However, the children of Kurdish 
refugees identify more with their Kurdishness as a response to racism in 
a transnational context, both in Turkey and Britain. 

Furthermore, the importance of the everyday life experiences of 
these young people in a transnational context has been discussed. As 
such, the main aim of this book has been to critically approach and dis- 
cuss the concepts of identity and belonging in a transnational context 
with the help of the theoretical perspectives of transnational identities, 
and an explicit focus on individual perceptions and experiences. The 
experiences of racism and exclusion faced by the children of refugees 
and immigrants in both Britain and Turkey shape their perceptions and 
relationships with these countries. The socio-political context of both 
countries plays a significant role in shaping the identities of these young 
people and their sense of belonging. 

The concept of transnationalism cannot fully explain their experi- 
ences, and its limitations have been highlighted in this book. Through 
a conceptual tool, I have demonstrated how racism and exclusion in a 
transnational context cause these young people to deidentify them- 
selves from national identities and to have a lack of social and economic 
engagement. I have argued that the experiences of the children of refu- 
gees and immigrants must be understood within the context of the politi- 
cal and socio-economic circumstances in the countries they engage with 
transnationally. My argument in Am I Less British? questions the existing 
knowledge in the literature on the identities of the children of refugees 
and immigrants and contributes to a broader understanding of identities 
and belonging in a transnational context by finding answers to questions 
about how the children of refugees and immigrants position themselves 
within a range of locations where they face racial and class hierarchy, 
racism and discrimination; how they make sense of their identities and 
belonging within the contemporary political context in Britain and 
Turkey, and what it means to be a citizen of Britain and Turkey. I hope 
that the findings presented in this book contribute to an understanding 
of the meaning of identities in our globalised world. 

In this concluding chapter, I want to summarise what I have learnt 
from the accounts of the children of refugees and immigrants. The 
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analytical framework I have presented in this book offers four insights 
into the relationships between young people and their respective nation- 
alities, cities and identities. 

First, how the children of refugees and immigrants relate them- 
selves to identities in a transnational context differs depending on the 
meaning they give to identities. As shown in this book with regard to 
the children of refugees, British Kurdish young people predominantly 
identify with Kurdishness more compared to how British Turkish young 
people define themselves with Turkishness, because Kurdishness repre- 
sents the history of resistance and a political positioning against raciali- 
sation, violence and denial. The children of refugees experience racism 
transnationally, both in the receiving and sending societies, due to their 
Kurdish identity. 

The literature on the transnational activities of the children of 
immigrants explores the positive impacts of being involved in trans- 
national links with their parents’ country of origin, especially when they 
experience racism in the settlement country, but ignores the experiences 
of racism in general and their experiences as the children of refugees spe- 
cifically.? Focusing on the experiences of racialisation and racism among 
the children of refugees and immigrants in the settlement country, 
Switzerland, in a comparative way, Laurence Ossipow et al.’s research 
shows that the children of refugees are daily racialised and identified 
as foreigners in Switzerland, despite holding Switzerland citizenship, 
compared to the children of immigrants, and shows that the class and 
the refugee status of their parents have an impact on their racialisation.* 
Similar to their findings, my research also shows that the children of refu- 
gees whose parents belong to the working-class and who have settled in 
the neighbourhoods of north London that are populated predominantly 
by people from migratory and working-class backgrounds experience 
racism in Britain more than the children of immigrants who are from 
a middle-class background. However, in contrast, my findings support 
the conclusion that, despite their privileged class status, the children 
of immigrants also feel excluded from and feel less belonging to British 
society because they were constantly reminded of their parents’ migra- 
tory background. For instance, both Barbaros and Yaz mentioned that, 
even though they are from a middle-class background and live in affluent 
neighbourhoods, they were still discriminated against because of their 
background, religion and name. 

Examining the experiences of racism among the children of refu- 
gees and immigrants in Turkey, my findings suggest that while the chil- 
dren of refugees, and British Kurdish youth experience racism in Turkey, 
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the children of immigrants, and British Turkish youth do not experience 
racism during their visits to Turkey, which supports the findings of Alice 
Bloch and Shirin Hirsh’ that ‘experiencing racism during visits to the 
heritage country reinforced the specificity of the refugee context that led 
to their parents’ migration’. This has caused the children of refugees to 
engage in transnational social and economic activities less in compari- 
son to the children of immigrants, however strong transnational political 
engagement as a result of ongoing exclusion and racialisation in Turkey. 
Most of the studies only focus on the outcomes of experiencing racialisa- 
tion and racism in the case of the children of refugees either in the send- 
ing or the receiving societies, rather than exploring the consequences 
of these experiences in both settings on their senses of belonging, and 
transnational links in both settings. By deploying the transnational per- 
spective in exploring the experiences of racism among the children of 
refugees and immigrants, which have a big impact on how they relate 
to identities and construct senses of belonging, this book has focused on 
such experiences in both the sending and receiving societies. Therefore, 
I have shown, in this book, that, as in the case of the children of refugees, 
the children of immigrants experiencing racism in both societies makes 
them deidentify themselves from national identities; they feel they 
belong less to both societies and have a lack of social and economic trans- 
national engagements. This makes them feel they identify with London, 
particularly north London, where they have established social networks, 
and where they feel safe and comfortable. With its particular focus on 
the experiences of racism in a transnational context, this book has con- 
tributed to the literature on transnational identities and the children of 
refugees and immigrants, and demonstrated that such experiences have 
an impact on their transnational engagement and identifications. 
Second, this book has indicated that diversity and multiculturalism 
reconstruct hierarchies of belonging and new forms of racism in line with 
Les Back and Shamser Sinha’s study. The multicultural exchanges the 
children of refugees and immigrants experience when interacting with 
people from other ethnic and racial backgrounds in their everyday lives — 
on the streets, in shops, parks, cafes, and council estates, and so on — do 
not offer a shared narrative in which their ethnic identities are rendered 
ordinary. The children of refugees and immigrants interviewed for this 
book stated that they are often in London asked the question ‘where are 
you originally from?’, which is a persistent reminder that they do not 
belong to London, and makes them wonder what kind of multiculture is 
being referred to. London is a multicultural city where the Britishness of 
the children of refugees and immigrants has been questioned by white 
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British people and, in some cases, by other racialised minorities. This 
book has contributed to the literature on conviviality by showing that 
class inequalities among the children of refugees and immigrants limit the 
convivial moments these young people experience. However, it has also 
revealed that the shared experiences of being the children of immigrants 
and experiencing exclusion and racism makes them bond together and 
has constructed convivial moments comprising solidarity and empathy. 
Third, the literature on the identities of the children of refugees 
and immigrants mostly explores their belonging(ness) only through 
referencing national and ethnic identities that reconstruct artificial cat- 
egories. The literature is largely silent about the role of intersectionality 
in the identification processes of these young people. I have shown that 
adopting an intersectional lens in exploring the sense of belonging and 
identities of these young people is crucial to have a deeper understanding 
of the complexity of their lives in changing socio-political circumstances 
in a transnational context. The accounts of the young people presented 
in this book have shown that particularly the intersections of class, gen- 
der and ethnicity indicate complex experiences, and these experiences 
have been interpreted differently depending on the socio-political cir- 
cumstances of the countries. For example, British Kurdish young women 
have faced exclusion and racialisation based on their ethnic and gender 
identity in Turkey and within the community in north London; they also 
have faced exclusion and racism based on their ethnicity, class and par- 
ent’s migratory status in Britain. Ceren does not feel excluded because 
of her class identity in Turkey, but she feels Other in Britain due to her 
class identity: ‘people pick up from my accent where I live, which reveals 
not only my ethnic background, as everyone knows that north London is 
where Turkish and Kurdish people live, but also my working-class back- 
ground’. Their accounts have also designated that their lived experiences 
of identity-based oppression vary depending on the socio-political cir- 
cumstances of the countries they engage with. For instance, the children 
of immigrants who belong to the LGBTQ+ community do not feel secure 
and safe in Turkey due to the anti-LGBTQ+ policies of the AKP govern- 
ment and the reflection of these policies in society. Nevertheless, they 
feel safer in Britain but experience different levels of exclusion and dis- 
crimination within the white LGBTQ+ community in Britain due to their 
background. As Yaz stated ‘there was this white queerness and this like 
black understanding. Britishness and queerness easily fit with each other 
but British queer movement is not always inclusive of non-British queer 
people.’ While Yaz feels excluded in the white queer space because of 
their Turkish identity in Britain, they also feel excluded in Turkey because 
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of being queer. They experience different types of exclusion and discrimi- 
nation depending on how their oppressed identities are seen by others in 
diverse settings; as Floya Anthias states, ‘belonging has become a term 
that can no longer be linked to a fixed place or location but to a range of 
different locales in different ways’.’ 

Fourth, I have sought to change the ways identities of the children of 
refugees and immigrants are discussed in a transnational context, which 
has associated identities in-betweenness, here and there, and within the 
categories of the nation-state. This book has highlighted the role of racism 
in shaping the identities of the children of refugees and immigrants in a 
transnational context. The experiences of racism, exclusion and class ine- 
qualities have a significant impact on the sense of belonging and the identity- 
making processes of these young people. The literature on transnationalism 
has focused mainly on the connection between receiving and sending 
societies however, this book sheds light on the experiences of racism and 
their effects on the construction of identities. This is related to the fact 
that the concept of transnationalism does not offer a sufficient analysis of 
migrants’ experiences beyond the nation-states, as it does not take into 
account how colonial legacies and racial hierarchies are relevant to our time 
when positioning itself as an alternative to nationalism. I have shown that 
the children of refugees and immigrants experience racism in a transna- 
tional context, and their identity-making process is not only influenced by 
the British context where they live, but also by the political atmosphere in 
their parents’ country of origin, and race and racism that are shaping the 
nation-states have an impact on the lives of these young people. For exam- 
ple, the young people stated that even though they were born in Britain 
and are British citizens they do not feel as British as white British youth 
due to British state’s practices of Othering including — anti-migrant racism 
in the context of ‘hostile environment’ immigration policies and Brexit. In 
the Turkish context, British Kurdish young people stated that they tend to 
reaffirm their Kurdish identity through participating in cultural and politi- 
cal activities and taking part in Kurdish political movements as a reaction 
to anti-Kurdish racism in Turkey. Their experiences of racism have a direct 
relationship with racism bolstered by the states both historically and cur- 
rently. The shared experiences of oppression and exclusion lead to con- 
vivial moments, solidarity and empathy among the children of refugees 
and immigrants, resulting in the deidentification from national identi- 
ties and the reinforcement of oppressed identities, such as Kurdishness 
and LGBTQ+. 

The children of refugees and immigrants presented in this book 
feel less British because Britishness has been defined by its roots in 
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ideological whiteness, and has been implemented strongly with the ‘hos- 
tile environment’ policies and Brexit. ‘Go back to where you came from’ 
is a synonym of the question ‘where are you from?’ for the children of 
refugees and immigrants, due to a lack of access to a shared British iden- 
tity. Their relation to Britishness shows an ongoing struggle. Their rela- 
tion to Turkishness and Kurdishness indicates different struggles based 
on ethnicity and gender, which is also related to acceptance and inclu- 
sion. How they experience Turkishness and Kurdishness is different from 
how Turkish and Kurdish people experience these identities in Turkey. 
For example, Turkishness for Yaz is related to the food they eat in north 
London and to family, which does not have the national connotation that 
it has in Turkey. She said: 


I found a sense of belonging, for instance by sharing a meal with 
another Turkish-British friend in a Turkish restaurant in London. 
That kind of activity is definitely how British-Turkishness is prac- 
tised in London. It is very different to having a Turkish meal in 
Turkey. I think food plays a huge role in who you are and seeking 
out those people whom you can share certain things with. 


While highlighting a distinction between practising Turkishness in 
London and in Turkey, Yaz also referred to their sense of belonging as 
Turkish-British. Similar to Yaz, other children of immigrants and refu- 
gees have found a sense of belonging through their identity as the chil- 
dren of refugees and immigrants; so being both Turkish and British or 
Kurdish and British is what they identify with. 

The stories of the young people shared in this book are good 
examples of resisting and challenging the essentialist understanding of 
identity and its categories. Without addressing the root causes of racism 
in the nation-states, which are reflected in their policies, it is not pos- 
sible to have inclusive and equitable societies. In Am I Less British?, I have 
sought to suggest different ways of thinking about the identity problem 
by portraying the lives of the children of refugees and immigrants in 
London. The narratives of the children of refugees and immigrants dem- 
onstrate that experiencing racism transnationally makes new forms of 
resistance emerge. Accordingly, deidentifying themselves from national 
identities and holding onto the oppressed identities appear as new forms 
of resistance in response to racism and exclusion. These young people 
are not making identities; they are resisting how their identities are 
oppressed and articulated in relation to how they are seen by others. The 
complex and dynamic social life of these young people, their responses 
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to identity categories and how belonging is denied and approached by 
the young people in their everyday lives suggest that there is still hope 
for the future. 


Notes 


See Anwar 1998. 

. See Bhabha 1990; Kaya 2002. 

. See Wolf 2002; Wessendorf 2007, 2010; Fokkema et al. 2013; White and Goodwin 2021. 
See Ossipow et al. 2019. 

. See Bloch and Hirsh 2018: 16. 

. See Back and Sinha 2016. 

See Anthias 2016: 183. 
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‘This is a nuanced and deeply researched study of the changing meaning of identity, citizenship 
and belonging in today’s Britain. Drawing on her research in London among the children 

of Turkish migrants and Kurdish refugees, Şimşek makes an important intervention in the 
conversations on Britishness that are helping to shape our society.’ 


John Solomos, University of Warwick 


“Am | Less British?” is a beautifully crafted ethnography of young Londoners whose parents 

are Kurdish and Turkish. Their voices sing out from its pages and question what it means to be 
British and the exclusions that block an equal access to belonging and full citizenship. A brilliant, 
stunning and urgent analysis of young multicultural lives.’ 


Les Back, University of Glasgow 


‘This is a wonderful addition to our understanding of conviviality in a postcolonial city. Here we 
learn from new generations of Londoners as they contend with what it means to feel at home, in 
any place, at any time.’ 


Vron Ware, author of Who Cares about Britishness? (2007) 


‘Am | Less British?’ focuses on the children of refugees and immigrants in north London, whose 
parents migrated from Turkey. 


Providing a rich ethnography of the lives of the children, the book studies their sense of identity, 
belonging and their transnational experiences. It aims to understand how the children position 
themselves within a range of locations (London, north London and Turkey), where they face class 
hierarchy, racism and discrimination, and explores how they think about their sense of belonging 
within the contemporary political context in Britain and Turkey. De-identifying themselves from 
national identities and holding onto the oppressed identities appear as new forms of resistance in 
response to racism and exclusion. 


The experiences of the young people reflect the complexity of their lives in changing political and 
social circumstances across the borders of nation-states, and the importance of other categories 
of identity, including local identities. Overall, the book argues that the intersections of local, 
national and transnational approaches, the political context through which the lives of young 
people are framed, and their sophisticated engagement with ideas of race, class, ethnicity and 
gender, are crucial in understanding their identity formation. 
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